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THE HONORABLE THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY. 


HALF a generation ago the English-speaking world laughed. heartily 
when its attention was called, via H. M. S. Pinafore, to the odd fact 
that the First Lord of the British Admiralty might be a gentleman 
learned mainly in the law, whose uttermost sea experience had been a 
trip across the channel. In the United States, while we smiled at and 
with the Britons, there was an uneasy feeling that the United States 
was rather in the same boat and that in the line of successive Secre- 
taries of the Navy there were few who could have qualified as able 
seamen. 

For a quick judgment, one would say that an office which includes 
the direction of a distinct profession such as that of sea-going with 
the direction of military details as an added complication, should be 
confided to a.man of high technical qualifications. But in the one 
hundred and six years of the history of the Navy Department of the 
United States, as during the several centuries in which the Admiralty 
of the British Navy has been in commission, non-professional, civilian 
control has been in effect. 

The Navy Department came into the composition of the executive 
branch of the government as an off-shoot from the original “war office” 
which contemplated administering both branches of the military ser- 
vice of the nation. There was no question at the first as to the civilian 
or military control of the military departments. The Revolutionary 
soldier so dominated the political situation that it was only a matter 
of picking from the available military politicians the man for the 
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head of the war department, while they sought as the holder of the 
new portfolio somebody who knew about building, equipping and pro- 
visioning ships, rather than a master of seamanship and naval war. 

It has been due to the character of the government of the United 
States and to the political duties of a Secretary of the Navy as a 
member of the administration that the ultra-civilian character of the 
secretariat has been maintained, and it is worth while considering, in 
view of the increasing importance of the Navy, whether a Secretary 
of the Navy is logically a civilian and whether the civilian character 
of the office is sustained on merit as well as by the idiosyncrasy which 
this government shares with England of making the advisors of the 
political chief the administrators of the public business. 

The statute under which the Secretary of the Navy holds office is 
as follows: 

“(Sec. 415, Revised Statutes.) There shall be at the seat of 
Government an Executive Department, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and a Secretary of the Navy, who shall be the 
head thereof.” 

Under the powers of the President and in furtherance of the 
Presidential office of commander in chief of the armed forces afloat, 
this legislation constitutes a single-headed administration of the Navy 
which might well be by a military official, administering the affairs of 
the Department under the direction of the President acting as a mili- 
tary chief. It is to be seen how, if this statute had remained unmodi- 
fied, a strictly military organization might be maintained with the 
successive steps of responsibility and of control. Under this provision 
and but for the need of the President for a political and general ad- 
ministrational adviser, the senior officer of the Navy might be the 
Secretary ; or he might be the directive officer under a political Secre- 
tary, with an administration of the department by the subordinate 
officers in the respective grades of the military organization established 
for the Navy. 

But by legislation dating as far back as August 31, 1842, the pro- 
vision is made that: 

“(Sec. 419, Revised Statutes.) The business of the Department 
of the Navy shall be distributed in such manner as the Secretary of 
the Navy shall judge to be expedient and proper among the following 
Bureaus :” 

Various changes have been made in the titles and duties of the 
bureaus as originally established, the most important of which was 
the change of the duty of recruiting from the Bureau of Equipment 
to the Bureau of Navigation, and the Bureaus stand to-day as follows: 
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A Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

A Bureau of Equipment. 

A Bureau of Navigation. 

A Bureau of Ordnance. 

A Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
A Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

A Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
A Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


In addition, there is the Marine Corps, an independently adminis- 
tered organization having its own line and staff administrations. 

The chiefs of the several bureaus are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Brigadier 
General Commandant of the Marine Corps is similarly appointed and 
confirmed, and there is an assistant secretary appointed from civil life 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. As the essence of the 
military idea of administration is direct responsibility of the subordi- 
nate to his immediate superior, and of that superior for the acts of the 
subordinate under his direction, the establishment of ten semi-inde- 
pendent organizations whose responsibility goes one step higher than 
their immediate superior destroys at once the possibility of regarding 
the Secretary of the Navy as a military official in any sense. As a 
matter of fact, to be a Secretary of the Navy is not to be a military 
or administrative official, but it is to occupy a judicial position. 

The proposition is worth examining at length. Time with us, as 
with the “effete monarchies” of the old world, has built up a structure 
of conventionalities and precedents. Such a structure, which may be 
termed crystallized experience, is not to be lightly derided. The icono- 
clast of the first few months of experience with such a system rapidly 
grows to toleration and adherence. Each one who has to do with it 
adds something, changes something, perhaps, but is forced into the 
recognition of the fact that details fall into chaos without regularity 
of system. Red tape at length comes to bind many a man with the 
scissors. 

A Secretary of the Navy finds that while theoretically he is a 
man of wide powers in administration, practically it depends upon the 
good humor of his bureau chiefs. The statute says that the business 
of the Department “shall be distributed,” and the nomenclature of the 
bureaus gives a general intimation of the nature of the distribution. 
It is a matter of construction of the law whether the Secretary has a 
right to retain any portion of the business of the Department. As a 
matter of practice no business capable of segregation is retained and 
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the administrative affairs of the Department may be said to be trans- 
acted by the mutual advice and consent of the Secretary and the heads 
of bureaus. The Secretary has the right and prerogative to initiate 
business, to direct its conduct and to modify the policy of any particu- 
lar bureau, but if he does so against the views, advice and consent of 
the bureau chief he is assuming a responsibility which he will feel is 
justifiably assumed only in extreme cases. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, in charge of the public works at 
the various navy yards and stations; the Bureau of Equipment, which 
supplies many articles of the outfit of the vessels of the navy and has 
jurisdiction over the electrical appliances and supply of coal; the 
Bureau of Ordnance, which has charge of and supervision over the 
building of guns and armor and the manufacture of explosives; the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, which has supervision over ships 
being constructed by contract or at the yards, and over the repairs of 
hulls and fittings, and the Bureau of Steam Engineering, having juris- 
diction over all steam appliances aboard ship, have within themselves 
organizations for the administration of many industrial groups which 
are placed, the group of each bureau independent of the group of each 
other bureau, wherever the activities of the Navy Department respect- 
ively confided to their charge are going on. Of the immense amount 
of correspondence, of executive and directive work involved in this 
administration, the Secretary’s office sees nothing. Certain communi- 
cations from one bureau to another, to the Department itself, to out- 
siders through the Department are sent via the office of the Secretary 
as through a clearing house, but the call on the Secretary’s office for 
active participation is almost wholly in the matter of decisions—what 
the Bureau may or may not do; as to which of two conflicting bureaus 
is to be upheld by the decision of the Department. The initiative in the 
great mass of the details, their administration, and the practical power 
of veto in a report in disapproval on a given proposition are vested in 
these great bureaus which are building, fitting out and maintaining the 
ships of the Navy. The tenor of the course of business which comes 
for the consideration of the Secretary’s office is that of moot questions, 
since all ordinary and routine matters have been regulated by the mass 
of orders and precedents which have accumulated into a body of law, 
a sort of administrative code, the precedents being the decisions on 
former cases, the orders being based upon situations developed by 
former decisions. 

The work that is being done by these bureaus is essentially civilian 
in its nature, being nothing more or less than manufacturing and pre- 
senting identical problems with other civilian industrial operations. 
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To decide questions relating to industrial operations on the weight of 
the evidence presented and in accordance with precedent and regulation 
together with a consideration for the common welfare is a self-evident 
civilianism, and the comparison with the judicial function is not too 
fanciful. 

Thus there develops a civilian side to the Navy Department con- 
sisting of five bureaus, constituting under the secretarial functions that 
are delegated to the Assistant Secretary six of the administrational 
divisions of semi-independence of the direction of the Secretary. The 
head of each bureau is, by virtue of his position, the ultimate technical 
authority in his particular domain, and though the Secretary, himself, 
should be a technician, his qualifications in this respect would only be 
in addition to the other testimony on which he would pass in making 
decisions, and would not place him more definitely in the position of 
a direct administrative entity. He has control, it is true, of the bureaus 
in the respect that he is final authority in the preparation of estimates 
for appropriations sent to Congress, but he is not the court of last 
resort in the decision as to the amount of money supplied to the bu- 
reaus, since he may be overruled by the committee reporting the ap- 
propriation bill or by the action of Congress itself. 

The remaining four divisions of the Navy Department—the Bureau 
of Navigation, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and the Marine Corps—constitute the military 
side of the Department. The three last named are, in effect, divisions 
of the military control expressed in the constitution of the Bureau of 
Navigation. This bureau has the administration of the ships in com- 
mission and of the commissioned and enlisted personnel. Having 
jurisdiction by the fact of the inclusion of the personnel of the Pay, 
Medical and Marine Corps in the personnel of ships in commission, 
it directs those corps in an essential respect and has a control over 
them which may be described as a suzerainty. For all practical pur- 
poses, as regards the relations of the Secretary to the divisions of the 
Department, these four are one, since the action of the other three 
must follow and accommodate itself to the needs of the active Navy as 
administered by the Bureau of Navigation. 

The line of cleavage between the civilian and military bureaus of 
the Navy is distinctly marked, so much so that military officers detailed 
for duty with the bureaus engaged in civilian pursuits rapidly lose 
touch with the military side and become, for the period in which they 
are so detailed, civilians in method and largely civilians in feeling. 
This is true because the interests, aims and viewpoints of the civilian 
and military bureaus, or, rather, of the civilian bureaus and the mili- 
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tary division, are exactly opposed. The civilian bureaus are charged 
with the duty of keeping their expenditures within certain limits and 
of making the most of men and means granted to them. The sums 
have been allotted upon the basis of estimates which contemplate 
certain performances upon a certain allowance of cost per perform- 
ance. The military side naturally and rightly considers only the most 
facile execution of certain duties which are imposed upon it, and for 
the execution of those duties desires the greatest possible provision of 
the matériel which it is the duty of the civilian bureaus to furnish. 

Between the two, and adjusting the desires of the military side by 
the possibilities of performance of the civilian side, stands the Secre- 
tary in a nice and delicate position which can only be termed a judicial 
one. For the purpose of carrying out the policy of the national admin- 
istration he is so much an executive as lies in the transmission and en- 
forcement of orders based on national policies. For the departmental 
details he is an arbiter and adjuster, and whether he might be by pro- 
fession a military man, a technician, or a layman and civilian, he must 
assume the impartial and judicial view or take the serious risk of run- 
ning to extremes and of promoting chaos. 

The Secretary of the Navy performs the following duties : 

He must act as an adviser to the President, not alone on matters 
affecting the Navy but on general matters of administration, and to a 
greater or less extent on matters of party politics. 

He must transmit to his Department such orders of the national 
administration as may be general, or special to the navy. 

He shall (Sec. 417, Rev. Stats.) execute such orders as he shall 
receive from the President relative to the procurement of naval stores 
and materials, and the construction, armament, equipment and employ- 
ment of vessels of war, as well as other matters connected with the 
naval establishment. 

He must report to Congress the appropriations, expenditures and 
balances for each year with the estimates for necessary expenditures 
for the coming year. Also the amount paid for wages and stores, the 
amount of stores on hand, the sales of vessels and materials, the 
amounts expended from the various appropriations for civilian em- 
ployment other than: specifically appropriated for, together with such 
other reports, suggestions and opinions as may be called for by the 
houses of Congress, their committees or members. 

He is responsible for the contracts made by the Department, their 
integrity and execution ; for the efficiency of the vessels of the Navy, 
their preparedness for war, the preparation of equipment and pro- 
visions for emergencies ; for the training of the personnel and, in the 
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even of hostilities, for the successful outcome of the contest. He has 
such direction of the clerical force of the Department as is compati- 
ble with the laws and regulations relating to the civil service. 

He is charged, under the direction of the President, with co-opera- 
tion with the State Department in diplomatic undertakings abroad, and 
is responsible for the success. of the undertakings of commanding 
officers of vessels of the Navy in diplomatic lines, either by themselves 
or in conjunction with.the officials of the State Department at foreign 
ports. 

By him, or under his direction, there must be a constant prevision 
of events. He must comprehend at an early date the necessity of bases 
of naval operations at points which seem at the time but little connected 
with possible naval activities. He must urge the natural conservatism 
of sea-going service forward to the adoption of new devices and new 
means for safety at sea and for efficiency in warfare, and he must re- 
strain the enthtsiastic and fad-ridden from involving the navy in ultra- 
experimentalism. 

Within the limits of naval affairs he has enough power to enable 
him to utilize the nearest approach to omniscience he can achieve and 
then be conscious that if he could know more he could do more. 

There are provided for his assistance an Assistant Secretary, a 
chief clerk, a judge advocate general and a chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. This should not be regarded as an arrangement in the 
order of their importance of the last three named. In their usefulness 
to the Secretary there is no standard of comparison, for each serves in 
a distinct line. They have a common attribute in that neither can re- 
lieve the Secretary of the duty of decision. They serve to prepare the 
materials for decisions, but neither is able to assume the responsibility, 
which is finally and solely that of the Secretary and must be assumed 
by him on such evidence and considerations as he can secure. 

The Assistant Secretary divides with the Secretary the responsi- 
bility of decisions. Not only on those occasions when he acts as 
Secretary in the absence of the head of the department, but in the 
daily routine, he assumes a very considerable portion of the responsi- 
bility of decision. He is, in fact, a part of the secretariat and is to be 
included in the general term of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Through the chief clerk the Secretary controls the bureaus in the 
matters of appropriation and finance, secures obedience to departmental 
regulations and regulates the civilian personnel. Through the judge 
advocate general, he administers the discipline of the personnel of 
the Navy itself, while the judge advocate general is the responsible 
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law officer whose opinions receive their final weight by the approval of 
the Secretary. 

Through the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation the Secretary di- 
rects the movements of ships and the disposition of the personnel of 
the Navy. Because there is no other provision, the Chief of the Bu- - 
reau of Navigation acts as the adviser of the Secretary on general 
military propositions, a service that has grown up because of its con- 
nection with the assigned function of the Bureau of Navigation in the 
administration of men and ships. To deal with certain questions 
which require more study than could be given by an officer charged 
with the administration of a bureau, there have been various devices in 
effect in the Navy Department in different epochs. As the result of 
the experience with the “Board of Strategy” in the Spanish-American 
War, Secretary Long constituted the “General Board,” which sustains 
a portion of the duties of a military adviser, or rather carries the 
duties of a military adviser further than one man could carry them. 
The results of the investigations or of the concerted opinions of thé 
General Board are conveyed to the Secretary either through the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation as spokesman, or by means of the written 
opinion of the board. It is largely a voluntary and co-operative ar- 
rangement on both sides and touches a phase of the secretariat difficult 
to be covered by legislation. It is the material for decision, rather 
than decisions themselves, that can be furnished by the General Board. 
The civilian side of the Department, which must be considered by the 
Secretary, prevents adherence to conclusions created by the military 
side solely, and it has not been found in experience that the military 
and civilian sides in conference are able to come to speedy and satisfac- 
tory conclusions without the influence of some deciding power or 
court of appeal ; this, too, with entire candor and conscientiousness on 
both sides. The General Board as at present constituted furnishes ad- 
vice and information only. The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
has the duties of the administration of his bureau, and in this aspect 
has the inevitable viewpoint of an administrative officer, to get the 
most he can and to make the most of what he can get. This is not the 
view in which he is one of the assistants of the Secretary; in the 
latter capacity, he is of value in proportion as he can comprehend the 
whole military situation of the Navy. It is fortunate that the limits 
and influence of the Bureau of Navigation include, as has been Before 
stated, the whole of the military division of the Navy Department, so 
that this, which has been called the extra-legal function of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, is exercised with a minimum of friction 
and a maximum of efficiency in furnishing the material from which the 
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Secretary of the Navy may prepare his findings as to sound military 
policy and upon the questions growing out of the relations between 
the civilian and military divisions. 

Subject to the action of the President in cases of sentence of death 
or dismissal, the Secretary of the Navy is the court of last resort in 
matters of discipline, and has, in this respect, a function which is not 
exceeded in importance by any of the duties with which he is charged. 
In fact, there is no duty so important as this one, which is personally 
exercised only at intervals. The well-being of nearly forty thousand 
men depends to a degree not generally understood upon the proper 
working of the court-martial system of the Navy. Should it become 
tainted, justly under suspicion of serving the ends of individuals, the 
resulting injury to the whole fabric of the Navy is incalculable. From 
the execution of a barbarous code in the navies of comparatively mod- 
ern times, naval discipline has come to a comparatively simple and 
elastic system, which has its weakness in the fact that it requires con- 
stant supervision and its strength in the fact that this supervision is 
constant and that remedies can be instantly applied. Besides the limited 
disciplinary powers of the captain of a ship in the Navy, two sorts of 
means of punishment are provided. The summary court for the trial 
of smaller offences has a maximum sentence provided of thirty days’ 
imprisonment and loss of pay of not to exceed three months. All 
sentences which involve loss of pay must be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for approval. The general court-martial has power to 
impose sentence to the extent of any punishment provided in the ar- 
ticles for the government of the Navy, but its sentence must be re- 
viewed by the convening authority. The latter may be the President, 
the Secretary of the Navy or the commander in chief of a fleet or 
squadron not in home waters. There are certain limitations in the 
powers of the Secretary of the Navy over the results of courts-martial 
which check direct action, but the comments of the Secretary express- 
ing the civilian sentiment and point of view are of greater importance 
when applied as general principles to the conduct of the peculiarly 
constituted courts of military administration than direct responsible 
action itself. 

It is this influence on the general course of court-martial procedure 
which it is the delicate and difficult function of the Secretary of the 
Navy to exert. Without this influence and external point of view as 
a check and restriction, there is grave danger in any disciplinary sys- 
tem not conducted by a stated judiciary, and this is especially true 
when control is held over subsidiary organizations such as that of line 
over staff corps. 
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It is not to be understood that it is intended to convey the implica- 
tion that the importance or power of the Secretary of the Navy is 
lessened because administrative matters do not flow exclusively from 
and to him. On the contrary, his powers are wide and his importance 
is of the very first rank, just as the judiciary constitutes the crown . 
and apex of the governmental system of the United States, and there 
is no influence so potent in the determination of the efficiency of the 
Navy. Whatever may seem novel in this outline of his real position 
is not due to his having other than his just place in the organization of 
the Navy Department. From the character and tenure of the office, 
the Secretary of the Navy can have no other proper place than to 
bring to the consideration of naval problems an impartial and unbiased 
mind capable of receiving and judicially weighing impressions brought 
to him from so many and from so often conflicting sources. The 
Secretary of the Navy not only does, in fact, serve in a judicial capa- 
city, but he should so serve, and his highest usefulness is exercised 
in passing upon and adjusting the conclusions arrived at by a dozen 
different responsibilities, namely, the ten organizations previously re- 
ferred to, the President and the Congress. All of these are working 
from their viewpoints for the best administration of the Navy. It is 
the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to seek to draw from the total 
of these results such parts of each as, in his judgment, will bring 


about the efficiency of the naval provision for which in the finality, he, 
and he alone, is responsible. 


H. C. Gauss. 





PORT ARTHUR—ITS STRATEGIC VALUE* 


I ASSUME in writing this account of Port Arthur that its early history 
is already known to “the man in the street.” However, it may be as 
well to cite briefly the more important dates which are associated 
with the fortress in recent times. Prior to the war between China 
and Japan, Port Arthur was in the undisputed possession of China. 
On November 21, 1894, it was captured by the Japanese troops, and 
under the terms of the treaty of peace drawn up between China and 
Japan and signed at Shimonoseki on April 17, 1895, the fortress, 
together with the Liao-tung Peninsula, and the islands appertaining 
thereto, was ceded to Japan. Unfortunately for the interests of the 
island kingdom, a few months later Japan, owing to the united action 
of Russia, France, and Germany, was compelled to retrocede, under 
a convention signed at Pekin on-November 8, 1895, all territory oc- 
cupied by her under the power of the original agreement with China. 
By the end of the year Japan had evacuated the zone under occupation 
by her. Russia now found her opportunity, and less than three 
years after withdrawal of the last Japanese soldier, by the terms of a 
lease arranged with China, she established herself in the fortress, 
proceeding immediately to that more extensive occupation of the 
hinterland which has since distinguished her position in Manchuria. 
The position of the Liao-tung Peninsula, too, is equally well 
known. It is separated from Korea by the Bay of Korea, and from 
the Chinese mainland by the Gulf of Liao-tung. It runs in a south- 
westerly direction from the mainland of Manchuria, and it is con- 
tinued by a group of islands which stretch out towards another 
peninsula projecting from the mainland of China in a northeasterly 
direction and containing on its northeastern extremity the station of 
Wei-hai-wei. Liao-tung is indented by several bays, two of which, 
Kin-chau Bay and Hand Bay, an inlet of Ta-lien Bay, nearly meet, 
making an isthmus less than two miles wide. Below this neck the 
Peninsula widens again, bearing the Chinese sobriquet of Kan-tun— 
the Regent’s Sword. Lu-shun-kou—Port Arthur—and Dalny, in 
Ta-lien Bay, are on the east shore. The roadstead of Port Arthur is 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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exposed to southeasterly winds, and is an inferior anchorage to Ta- 
lien-wan. 

Strategically, the position which Port Arthur enjoys is of great 
importance, since it commands, so far as a land-fortress can, the 
Gilfs of Pe-chi-li and Liao-tung, and the Bay of Korea. On the 
other hand, the land communications are very defective and from 
the Bay of Kin-chau, in the Liao-tung Gulf, or from an adjacent 
inlet in the Bay of Korea, it would be a matter of supreme sim- 
plicity to hold the railway under such a fire that its further employ- 
ment would be out of the question. 

The harbor of Port Arthur is a circular bay two miles long from 
east to west, and a mile from north to south, It is surrounded by 
high hills. Its sole entrance on the south side is through a narrow 
channel guarded at the southwestern end by a couple of dangerous 
reefs and protected against bad weather by a projection of rocky 
land, known as the Tiger’s Tail, running diagonally across its north- 
ern extremity. Within the headlands of the harbor, and conforming 
to the indentation of the coast, there are several bays, shallow and 
unprofitable, but which, when dredging operations have been under- 
taken, will add to the small area of deep water which the harbor at 
present possesses. The width of the entrance in its broadest part, that 
is, from Pinnacle Rock on the west shore to the opposite point across 
the water, is but little more than three hundred yards, while the 
deep water channel, a three to five fathom passage, is not more than 
five hundred feet wide. Within the heads it widens out a little, and 
between the extremity of the Tiger’s Tail and the entrance to the east 
port there is a width of rather more than four hundred yards, the 
lack of space making it exceedingly difficult for any vessel over 300 
feet in length to enter or leave the harbor. At low water, steamers, 
which lie up to within sixty feet of the wharf at high tide, rest upon 
mud in a little more than a fathom of water. As a rule vessels, if 
larger in size than a small coaster, anchor off the entrance, unloading 
and recharging from junks or tenders. 

The naval basin, or East Port, faces the entrance to the harbor 
proper. It is here that warships lie when they manage to enter; even 
now, however, there are berths but for three battleships in addition 
to smaller craft. This basin was excavated by the Chinese under 
the supervision of the French, as, also, is the case with the dry dock 
placed on the northern side. The depth is between five and three 
and a half fathoms; the surface space is equal to the total available 
steamer anchorage elsewhere. At its western end there is the torpedo 
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dock, while all around this part of the harbor there are the repairing 
shops of the station, and the various premises concerned in the busi- 
ness of a dockyard. 

Additional accommodation has been secured close within the Ti- 
ger’s Tail, where the mud has been dredged away sufficiently to allow 
destroyers to lie right alongside the slips which have been placed at 
this point. In general, destroyers on the station are always moored 
here. In relation to the. requirements of the squadron, Port Arthur 
does not contain sufficient accommodation. At the time of the Chinese 
occupation, the dry dock measured 385 feet in length, 34 feet in depth, 
and 80 feet broad; the dry dock, however, has been repaired and en- 
larged by the Russians. It is now 452 feet over all, 370 feet over 
blocks, 32 feet deep, and go feet in width at the entrance. These 
figures are of value at this moment, for they show that the damaged 
battleships, even with their increased draught, may still enter for re- 
pairs. An 8o-ton sheer-legs is in position on the west side of the 
basin. Three docks, each 700 feet long, were in course of construc- 
tion, but work upon these new docks was not sufficiently far advanced 
when war began to render them of any service at the present juncture. 

In this direction it is important to remember that while the prin- 
cipal officers of the dockyard were Russian, there were many for- 
eigners employed in responsible posts, particularly in the engineering 
and construction departments. Again, too, a very large number of 
skilled laborers and dock hands were Chinese, Japanese, and, in some 
cases, Korean. In this respect the Russians are quite indifferent to 
questions of nationality. So long as the work is turned out efficiently 
and the men are faithful to their service, it is immaterial to the Rus- 
sian authorities whether their employees be natives or foreigners— 
English, French, American, or Japanese. Two important officials in 
Port Arthur are Chinese. One, Mr. Tai, the contractor to the fortress, 
controlled at a very moderate estimate the services of some 10,000 
Chinese coolies; the other, Admiral Ho, has held important adminis- 
trative posts in Port Arthur ever since the day of its construction. 
He was originally a naval officer employed by Li Hung Chang to 
supervise the erection of the fortifications; he then passed into the 
employment of the Japanese, while lately he was engaged by the Rus- 
sians to lengthen the dry dock, and promoted from that post to execu- 
tive control in the construction of the torpedo boats. Both these men, 
Tai and Ho, have rendered faithful service to the Russians, and neither 
of them have cause to complain of the generous treatment they have 
received. Similarly with all grades of foreigners in Russian employ- 
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ment, once suspicion has been overcome the widest latitude within 
the limits of discretion is tolerated. 

Tactically speaking, Port Arthur is very difficult to take. The 
fortifications which surmount every hill on the land side are semi- 
enclosed works of extreme strength. Very few of the forts which: 
were in existence during the time of the Chinese are now remaining. 
Since the Russian Government entered into possession, the work of 
extending the perimeter of the defences, as well as strengthening the 
fortifications, has been a continuous labor. On either side of the har- 
bor arise the gaunt cliffs of the Peninsula, their faces traversed by the 
chain of forts with which the Russians protect their base, their crests, 
broken and rugged, linked together in one long encircling line of de- 
fences. Rising from the water’s edge, and breaking back gradually 
to the crest of the range, there are the lines of a continuous entrench- 
ment, galleried and protected from shell-fire by the interior cast of 
its position. 

To the east of the entrance, rising some 265 feet above sea-level, 
there is Hwang-chin Hill, upon the summit of which there is a battery 
of four 63% ton guns. It is almost impossible to state precisely the 
make’‘or calibre of these pieces, but it has been said that they are simi- 
lar to those with which the Chinese forts at Taku and Shan-hai-kwan 
were provided. Those batteries comprised 12-in. and 10-in. Krupp, 
on fortress mountings. A little lower than the crest, and on the same 
face, there are two batteries of quick-firing guns, for the most part 
5.5-in. and 75mm. Canet. From this point the Hwang-chin fortifica- 
tions extend for a distance of forty versts along the coast, in a north- 
ern direction, until the line is joined by a circle of batteries along the 
hill-tops surrounding the town, to the second long line of defences, 
starting south around the Peninsula, from the Man-tow Hill. At the 
opposite side of the entrance there is the Wei-yuan Fort, which, again, 
is united with a series of entrenched positions, composing the Man-tse- 
ying Fort. The strength of this position is very carefully masked, 
but the original emplacements—the small quick-firing batteries which 
support the heavier guns of position composing the work—date back 
to the time of the Chinese occupation of Port Arthur. The later and 
major positions were excavated by the Russians. The guns here in- 
clude 5.9-in. pieces, which belonged to the Chinese, and 7-in., 10-in., 
and 11-in. breechloaders, Oboukoff pattern, mounted either en bar- 
bette, on disappearing carriages, which are not without resemblance 
to the Moncrieff type, or on overbank fire carriages of the Poutiloff 
standard. The general scheme of the land defences extends to Dalny, 
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about two hours by rail from Port Arthur, which the Russians will 
make no attempt to defend. 

So far as attack from the sea goes, while Port Arthur and Dalny 
may be destroyed, it is incredible to think that the fortress can be 
reduced by bombardment alone. The position is one of great natural 
strength, heavily manned, with forts placed in position on all exposed 
points. With a little care it is quite possible to detect some eighteen 
or twenty hill-batteries in addition to the hill forts, each of which is in 
communication with the central station in Port Arthur. There are 
four sea batteries, varying from’6 to 18 guns each, and the number 
of batteries on Golden Hill, which is the determining key to the main 
position, is eight, composed of 60 guns. These guns are I0-in. or 
11-in. Poutiloff, supplemented with batteries of Canet quick-firers, and 
mounted near the Marconi mast. In the main the sea-batteries of 
Port Arthur are more or less invisible. In some instances the positions 
to the south of the harbor entrance at once strike the practiced eye, 
as the soil of which their superior slopes are composed is of a darker, 
redder hue than the surrounding ground, which is of a pale, yellow- 
ochre tinge. However, the batteries on Golden Hill are completely 
masked. Invisibility has been studied here, and their profiles are low 
or else carefully covered with grass. It is quite evident, moreover, 
that the guns do not fire through embrasures, while they have the ad- 
ditional advantage of being placed high above the level of the sea. 
By this means they command a wider field of fire, and they can also 
bring a plunging fire to bear on a ship’s deck, themselves safe from 
direct, as opposed to high-angle, fire. 

These advantages do not mean, however, that Port Arthur is safe 
from attack, or that it would suffer little from bombardment. While 
the defences themselves would not show material damage, the interior 
parts of the harbor and the town would probably be ruined by high- 
angle fire from attacking warships. A fire of this description, flighting 
the cliffs, would burst with great effect in the rear of the position. 
By this means the dockyard, the torpedo basin, the coal yards, the old 
and the new town, the collection of barracks, and the vast deposit of 
stores which has been accumulated in the fortress, would be in great 
danger. 

These details, with mention of the battery in position on the ex- 
tremity of the Tiger’s Tail, composed of seven 5.5 quick-firing Canet, 
and placed ten feet above the sea-level, in an open work, conclude the 
description of the forts. There is, however, the mine field to be men- 
tioned, and the key to this is situated in these forts at the mouth of the 
harbor. The position of these guns is at once located when entering 
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Port Arthur from the sea. They occupy an exceedingly exposed posi- 
tion, but they are intended to serve more as a defence to the staff oper- 
ating the mine field than to figure as a serious element in the general 
plan of the defences. 

In addition to its requirements as a naval fortress, Port Arthur. 
possesses extensive accommodation for troops, a small parade ground, 
which also does duty as a racecourse, a rifle range, and an artillery 
practice ground, torpedo station, and training reservation—these latter 
situated for the moment in one of the bays of the West Port. There is 
also a flash-light station, and some admirable schools of instruction— 
torpedo, gunnery, and telegraphy. Lately attention has been given to 
the improvement of the old town, and considerable work has been 
spent upon the reconstruction of the old Chinese quarter. 

It is by no means certain that Port Arthur is of material advantage 
to the position in which the Russian forces are placed in Manchuria. 
In fact, very little reflection is necessary to find reasons with which 
to endorse the view so recently expressed by General Kuropatkin, 
that Russia should retire to the shores of Lake Baikal, and reorganize 
there her military affairs. The position of Port Arthur is too well 
known to call for elaborate description, but the extreme isolation of 
its position constitutes at once the gravest menace and the greatest 
weakness of the strategic situation in Manchuria. Now that war has 
begun between the forces of Russia and Japan, it would simplify the 
position of Russia, and endow her arms with their sole prospect of 
success if she could bring herself to evacuate her position in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, and fall back in successive stages upon the pivot of 
er interior lines, Harbin. By this means Russia might find time to 
collect the vast stores, the men and materials, that are necessary be- 
fore she can attempt to face the difficulties of a campaign in Man- 


churia. 
Unfortunately too much reliance has been placed already upon the 


railway, but the railway with the fortress at its extremity are as car- 
dinal sins in her declaration of faith. If she wishes to retrieve the 
fortunes of war, if she wishes to efface the unpleasant impression that 
has been produced by the series Of disasters at Port Arthur, the time 
has gone when resort might have been had to half-measures. A radi- 
cal recasting of her plan of campaign is necessary to her if she wishes 
to retain here position east of Baikal. If she would but do this, there 
is still hope for her, and in the months which would elapse before she 
could take the field again, there should be ample time in which to 
move her supplies and men to the northern areas of the field of war. 


‘ 
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The task before her then would be, comparatively speaking, a simple 
one, and the importance of the result which it would achieve would be 
manifested in the disappearance of the panic which is consuming her 
officials. By such means alone can she hope to remove the present 
congestion of her lines of communication, and at the same time to 
avert disaster in the field. At this moment it is impossible for her to 
take the field with any chance of success against the superior efficiency 
and greater numbers of her opponents. Unless, therefore, she con- 
soles herself with reflections of a brighter future by taking the steps 
now which are necessary to secure it, it is difficult to believe that Rus- 
sia, in her war with Japan, is not face to face with the most disastrous 
phase in her history. To promote these ends the task before her is 
not altogether an impossible one, and it is unnecessary that she should 
retire precipitately from the Liao-tung Peninsula to save her position. 
The slow retirement before the forces of Japan, fighting no important 
engagement, and giving way gradually, would gain for her that period 
of time which is so essential to her salvation. The forces at present 
concentrated across the Liao and Yalu Rivers could join with the 
garrison of Port Arthur in making Liao-yang the pivot of their line. 
For the moment Mukden would become the immediate base to the 
zone of operations, the troops falling back upon Mukden so soon as 
the supplies from Port Arthur had passed through. In its turn Muk- 
den could serve the same purpose as Liao-yang, until the line had been 
cleared between Mukden and Harbin. The Russian forces have oper- 
ated in Manchuria before without the assistance of the railway, and it 
would be no obstacle to the success of their movements for them to 
carry sufficient supplies in the field to maintain their mobility. . In these 
circumstances the railway would be destroyed, and Port Arthur dis- 
mantled, so far as it was possible to do so, but unless these precautions 
are taken, Russia, by her position in Manchuria, is confronted with a 
situation with which she cannot hope to contend. 

The present position in Manchuria should make it appear suffi- 
ciently obvious that a movement of this description is necessary. At 
the present time, ignoring the official returns of the Russian staff, 
who estimate their forces in Manchuria at between 400,000 and 450,- 
000, there cannot be more than 250,000 men available. These men 
are not by any means mobilized for active service, but they include all 
effectives who, one way or another, are at this moment at the disposal 
of the military authorities. It will be of interest to remember the 
strength of this force, and then to place it side by side with the work 
of safeguarding a line of railway which is nearly 6,000 miles in length, 
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the half of which is liable to attack at any point. What is the result? 
Surely Russia is confronted with the alternative of saving her line at 
the expense of her force in the field, or of concentrating upon a given 
section of the line and releasing a corresponding force to operate in 
the field. An impartial consideration reveals, at least to my mind, 
-the fact that we should expect the concentration of the Russian forces 
upon the pivot of their interior line, and look to see the evacuation of 
what may be broadly considered the exterior front of the Russian 
position. Under such a policy the Russian authorities would be able 
to develop a plan of campaign in virtue of which the troops gradually 
moving forward, their line of communications properly safeguarded, 
might hope to retrieve some of the many misfortunes which have now 
fallen to their arms. I venture to think that this scheme will prove 
to be one upon which Russia will endeavor to conduct her campaign. 
Indeed, I do not think that Russia can find conveniently any other 
way by which to cope with the forces of Japan. We may expect to 
see, therefore, not so much the invasion of Korea by the Russian forces 
as the eventual withdrawal to an interior defensive position of those 
bodies of troops which are now located along the Yalu and Liao 
Rivers, and on the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

If the lines of the forthcoming campaign on land should resemble 
in any way those which I have sketched here, the superior position 
which would be then held by the Japanese force does not reveal any 
cause for gratification. Indeed, the first victory of Japan on land 
would be the real beginning of her trouble. The concentration of the 
Japanese troops in Korea is a work of comparative simplicity, but the 
advance of the Japanese troops into Manchuria is quite another ques- 
tion. For the reason that a military force, extended from Lake Baikal 
to Harbin, from Harbin south to Port Arthur, cannot expect to main- 
tain unimpaired the advantage of position, so will it be with Japan 
when she, advancing from the Liao and Yalu Rivers, along parallel 
but very attenuated lines of communications, attempts to make any 
impression upon the interior lines of Russia’s defensive position. It is 
not perhaps unnatural that the extremities of such a line of communi- 
cations many thousand miles in length, and passing through an ene- 
my’s country, should be subject not only to attack, but should become 
so straitened in their circumstances as to be a perpetual embarrass- 
ment. Of course, if Japan delays appreciably, the position of Russia 
will show some slight improvement, but, however great the impor- 
tance of delay may be to her, the position and the interests of Port 
Arthur do not bear materially upon the developments of the campaign. 
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She can afford to neglect it altogether and leave it to its fate, or she 
may withdraw from it and destroy it before it falls into the hands of 
the Japanese. Whatever be the ultimate choice, her action, so far as it 
enables Russia to dissociate herself from Port Arthur, is sound. At 
one time there was ground to believe that the stores and the strength 
of the garrison were sufficient to enable the Russians to sustain a pro- 
tracted investment. Now, however, by reason of later information, 
there is very little doubt that the resources of Port Arthur are con- 
siderably reduced, and that neither the strength of the garrison nor 
the reserves of supplies are in any degree sufficient. Russia therefore 
cannot in any way advance the interests of her campaign nor improve 
upon the lines of her position by seeking to maintain Port Arthur in- 
tact. Moreover, its fall would not carry with it any material disloca- 
tion of the plans of the campaign, while it can hardly be denied that 
except for some little loss of prestige, its complete abandonment would 
be a great relief to the general disposition of the Russian forces. 


Ancus HamittTon, F. R. G. S. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A CRUISE ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


“LATHAM’S ISLAND.” 


On the morning of the 28th of November, we came within sight of 
the above island, and anchored at 10 a. M. within two miles of it. A 
boat was sent ashore for the purpose of ascertaining if guano could 
be obtained. From the ship, with a glass, millions of birds could be 
seen, some flying and some at rest, evidently not pleased, however, 
with their visitors. The boat returned bearing several bags of guano 
and a few strange birds, some of whom resembled the eider duck. 
Those who went in the boat described the island as entirely covered 
with guano to the depth of a foot or more. It is about a quarter of a 
mile in length and is rocky at the eastern side, and sandy at the west. 
Its foundation is coral. The birds did not relish the intruders, and 
several of the men were wounded in the hand by them. They appeared 
crazy when a gun was fired, and evidently had not been visited for 
years. None, however, were shot, as it was easy to catch them with 
the hand. This island is in Lat. 6.54 S., Long. 39.59 E. It is thirty- 
six miles from Zanzibar and forty-four from Monfea Isle. It was 
discovered in the year 1758 by the East India Company ship Latham, 
and is only ten feet above the level of the sea. In the present state 
of things a fortune might be made from it by taking the guano for 
agricultural purposes. At twelve we weighed the kedge and kept on 
our course. 

December 6.—Lat. 8° .06’ S. Long. 47° .27' E. We are now 
about ten days from Zanzibar. The weather is beautiful, and I am 
sitting at the cabin port, writing letters home to my friends. The 
thermometer is 82° in the shade and I suppose in Boston 20° below o. 
To-day may be considered one of the pleasantest we have passed, and 
“Old Ironsides” moves along with good speed as usual. If old Mr. 
Humphries were to see her now he would hardly know her. She is 
painted lead color, with a bright red streak, and “Old Andrew” at 
the prow is in fancy colors. Altogether, I think “Old Ironsides” and 
Joseph’s coat would have been two great curiosities. The following 
sketch of a day will give some idea of the usual routine, on board of 
a man-of-war. At daylight the spar and gun decks are scrubbed and 
washed and dry at 7 o’clock. At that time all the hammocks are 
stowed and hammock clothes drawn neatly over. At 8 the boys are 
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mustered and examined by the first lieutenant, and when punishment 
is to be administered, all hands are called to witness it. After this 
painful operation is over, all hands go to breakfast, and at 9 o’clock 
the decks are again cleaned up for quarters. At that time the drum 
and fife give notice that each one must be at his station. Some par- 
ticular division is then ordered to exercise at the great guns; the 
drum and fife then play the retreat and the other divisions disperse ; 
about once in a week or two, general quarters take place, when all 
the guns are exercised at once, and all the evolutions are performed 
that are used upon a ship’s going into action. Boarders are called to 
board, and then to repel boarders. The pikemen really “stick at noth- 
ing” over the waist of the ship, and cutlasses are used alarmingly ; 
and the imaginary enemies are driven away, and all return to their 
stations. After performing other feats of valor, the guns are secured, 
the pikes, cutlasses, etc., are put in their places and thus ends a gen- 
eral quarters on board a man-of-war. 

At ten the carpenters are at work on the larboard side of the gun- 
deck, and the armorer in the waist. In fact all are doing something. 
The watch below are mending clothes, making hats, etc., while the 
marines are scouring up the small arms to give them a good appear- 
ance at the cabin door. In this manner, the forenoon passes off. The 
idlers are reading, and the gun-deck is quite a library. At 12 M. an 
observation is taken by the master and midshipmen. The latitude is 
reported to the captain, and the ship’s company then get their dinner. 
The master having ascertained the longitude by chronometer marks 
the course upon the chart, and at one the decks are again cleared up. 
At two and three o’clock the officers dine and the afternoon passes off 
with reading, working, etc., until four o’clock. At six the crew are 
then inspected at quarters and the work for the day may be said to 
be completed. 

In the evening the officers write, read and play chess and back- 
gammon, while the sailors are spinning long yarns, dancing, singing, 
etc. Time in this way at sea passes off quickly and the monotony of 
the “doldrums” or calms is enlivened by the capture of a shark or a 
dolphin. Sunday, however, is one of the most interesting days at sea. 
All work is suspended, and the decks have an extra scrub and the 
brass railings an extra polish. If it happens to be the first of the 
month, the “articles of war” are read by the captain, in a clear and 
. impressive manner, while the sailors surround the capstan. After- 
wards divine service is performed, the crew mustered and the day 
passes off quietly, a day of rest. 

December 18.—Within a few days past the officers of the different 
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divisions have been engaged in finding out as near as possible the pro- 
portion the foreigners bear on board ship to the native born Americans, 
and the result is as follows: 200 Americans, 8 Canadians, 1 West In- 
dian, 35 English, 34 Irish, 12 Scotch, 6 French, 16 Germans, 11 Dutch, 
4 Hamburg, 1 Bremen, 2 Prussians, 4 Russians, 3 Norwegians, 14 
Swedes, 6 Danes, 5 Welsh, 1 Mahonese, 2 Portugal, 2 Italian, 1 
Australian, 1 Peruvian, 1 Swiss, 5 Chinese; making 175 foreigners. 
This result does not include the officers or marines. Allowing 32 
officers and 20 marines, for Americans, and 20 marines for foreigners, 
the result would then be 252 Americans, 195 foreigners, being ten less 
than the actual number of persons on board. We have now been 120 
days within the tropics, and over 60 upon the African and Madagascar 
coasts, and during this time have not lost a man. The greatest number 
upon the list has been 43, and no dangerous cases. Fevers and diar- 
rhoea predominate, but are the effects of imprudence, such as sleeping 
upon wet decks, eating large quantities of fruit, partly unripe. I do 
not think another case could be found where a ship of the size of the 
Constitution, with 457 souls on board, has cruised so long and in such 
climates, with the above happy result. There is certainly no village 
in the most healthy parts of the world containing the same number of 
individuals as this ship, where a death has not occurred in the space 
of seven months. 

December 19.—We had been told in Zanzibar, and also ascertained 
from books, that after passing the northern extreme of Madagascar 
we should find a fair, or westerly wind to Sumatra. After beating 
about the north of Madagascar fot some days until December 10, we 
experienced the northwest monsoon, being in Lat. 7° S., Long. 49° E. 
It is a curious fact that this monsoon, by some called the “line,” and 
by others the “little” monsoon, extends from the equator to 10 or 12° 
S., while from the equator north, clear into the Bay of Bengal, the 
northeast monsoon prevails at the same time, viz.: from November 
to May. (It has been said, but I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
circumstance, that in some parts of the Indian Ocean a vessel may be 
going six or eight miles an hour and pass at a short distance another 
vessel becalmed, and far from land.) Some days past we have experi- 
enced, near the Chagos and Seychelle Archipelago, a current setting 
easterly of 134 knots per hour, helping us on our course. One day we 
made by dead reckoning 198 miles, and found a current of 42 miles, 
making our course good 240 miles. A pretty good day’s work. 

Ever since leaving Rio Janeiro, the ship has been painted white 
or lead color with a red streak, in place of black with a white streak. 
This idea originated with the captain, and every one on board can 
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bear testimony to its efficacy; the ship is cooler, both inside and out, 
and a degree of comfort pervades the gun and berth decks, very ac- 
ceptable to the sick. During the hottest days the thermometer being 
upwards of 100° in the sun, it is almost impossible to bear one’s hand 
upon the black hammock clothes, while the side of the ship is perfectly 
cool. Again in the hottest weather when, in a ship painted black, the 
pitch will be issuing from the seams in the bends, we are troubled 
with no such complaint. It has always been a favorite idea, theoreti- 
cally, that white would refract the rays of the sun to a greater degree 
than a black or dark color; practically, it has proved so in the case of 
this ship, and Captain Percival deserves the praise of all concerned in 
real improvements for successfully introducing the above plan. When 
such theories are put in practice by men like Dr. Franklin, they gen- 
erally find champions, though in this instance the opposite is observed. 

A fact is related of Dr. Franklin, something like the following: 
“That he placed in his garden three pieces of cloth over the snow, one 
being the color of black, the other blue, and the other white. After 
waiting a reasonable time he took them up and found the snow 
melted under the black cloth; that under the blue was partially so, 
while that under the white cloth was just as he left it.” 

In addition to this circumstance, it is a well known fact that the 
Swiss peasants are in the habit of placing black cloth all over the 
newly sown fields, for the purpose of getting early crops, for they 
know that the color attracts the sun and gives a growth to the seeds 
which otherwise they would not have. 


OUR FIRST BURIAL AT SEA, DECEMBER 20, 1844. 


On the morning of December 20, while on our passage from 
Zanzibar to Sumatra, a seaman by the name of Wester departed this 
life. He was found dead on the berth deck, near the sick bay, when 
he had been heard to moan. He had been upon the list only four days 
with a tever, and it is supposed by the surgeon that his lungs were 
decayed, as he was upon deck the day previous and was improving in 
his health. 

This is our first death; and as death is not a welcome visitor on 
shore, his presence was severely felt in the Indian Ocean. A burial 
at arly time is a solemn ceremony, and it was doubly so on board of 
our ship. We had been for so long a time spared, that we had almost 
cherished a hope the “ruthless destroyer” would have passed us by. 

The ceremony of reading the burial service was performed by 
Lieutenant Paine, in an impressive manner, before the officers and 
crew, and the solemnity of the occasion gave rise to many serious 
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thoughts. There is something particularly melancholy in the boat- 
swain’s cry of “All hands bury the dead.” The gathering of the 
crew to the gangway desirous of paying the last respect to their de- 
parted shipmate, and the sight of the body with the American Jack 
upon it, tend for a while at least to calm the spirit, and induce reflec- . 
tions which, but for the occasion, would not have been. When the 
splash of the body in the water was heard, a sensation was created in 
the bosom of every one—but I will not dwell upon the scene, as the 
effect of such a ceremony cannot be described. 

December 22.—This afternoon Christian Fisher, an old bandsman 
and a German by birth, departed this life. Upon examination of the 
body, it was ascertained that he had suffered a great deal in former 
years, as his stomach was much decayed. He was buried towards 
evening. His son has attended him during his sickness most faithfully, 
and deserves the greatest praise. His conduct towards his father 
during his last illness has been noticed by all on board. 

December 23.—Two days since the cabin (forward) was made 
into a hospital for the sick. Cots were hung up and four men brought 
in. They are here more comfortable and less crowded than in the sick 
bay or gun-deck. Captain Percival has shown towards the sick a 
kindly feeling, and a desire to make their condition as pleasant as 
possible, which would do any one a credit. On board ship very 
frequently the sick, from the nature of their situations, are excluded 
from receiving the attention necessary, particularly when the list is 
large. Therefore these little acts of kindness evinced by Captain 
Percival, such as giving up the forward cabin, etc., cheer the minds 
of the sick and make them more contented with their situations than 
they would otherwise be, and surely kindness and benevolence should 
receive the praise of all. 

December 25.—This evening a comet is visible in the southwest, 
being nearly on the edge of the horizon. 

December 30.—To-day John Peters (sea) died of dysentery, and 
was buried in the afternoon. He was a German, and like the two 
who died before him, was of intemperate habits. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1845. 


This day at sunrise, the high land of Sumatra is seen, but we are 
headed off by light and head winds and there is no prospect of our 
anchoring in Soosoo harbor to-day. 

January 2.—Sumatra is distinctly seen, and the land appears very 
high. In the afternoon, being about ten miles from shore, a proa 
came near us, but seeing that our ship was a fighting one, they en- 
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deavored to keep away. We hoisted the colors, and under them the 
white flag of peace; but they would not come on board. A blank 
cartridge was then fired across the bows of the proa, which did not 
have the desired effect of bringing her to. A thirty-two pound shot 
was then thrown across her bows, when all her sails were lowered 
instantly. A boat was then sent to her, and brought off her captain 
and mate. They stopped on board all night, the proa being towed 


astern. 
SUMATRA. “QUALLAH BATTOO.” 


On the 3rd of January, we anchored off the above celebrated 
town. We found an American ship, the Caroline Augusta of Salem, 
in this harbor, Captain Winn came on board and very kindly pointed 
us an excellent anchoring ground. 

“Po Adam,” the Malay who saved the lives of the captain and 
crew of the Friendship, also came on board. A description of him 
can be found in the “Voyage of the Potomac,” written some ten years 
since. His appearance is not very prepossessing, and though he un- 
doubtedly did the Americans much benefit, yet he is Malay all over. 
We have discovered him in several lies, and his word is not to be 
taken. 

January 4.—The Rajah of the town, with his “tagrag and bobtail,” 
called on the captain. Quite a party congregated in the cabin. The 
captain then explained to the Malays the object of his visit to the 
coast of Sumatra, giving them to understand that America had plenty 
of “big ships” to defend their commerce from the attacks of pirates. 
After much talk the chiefs said they wished for peace and to trade with 
the Americans. No dependence can be placed in their word. Our 
commerce in this part of the world, which is always increasing, re- 
quires the protection of our ships of war, particularly on this coast, 
where the Malays will cut off vessels and massacre the crews. I did 
not go ashore at Quallah Battoo, in consequence of my health, which 
had been suffering a few days previous to our arrival from an attack 
of diarrhoea. The captain also has beer severely ill with the gout in 
his feet and right hand, and my presence was necessary on board. 

January 6.—This morning early we weighed anchor and stood out 
to sea, having secured the services of Po Adam as pilot. Though it 
would not answer to trust him, yet his information about headlands, 
etc., would be well worth the amount paid him. In consequence of his 
connection with the Potomac affair, he has been robbed of all his 
money ($20,000), his fort destroyed, and he is no longer considered a 
Rajah. It was therefore a charity to give him employment. Our 
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Government should reward him in some way for his services, but like 
all republican forms of government, there are plenty of people at 
home to secure the “loaves and fishes,” who are attached to it, and 
therefore the poor Malay is not thought of. 

Midshipman Lucius M. Mason, of Virginia, died this morning.. 
His disease at first was dysentery, which at last terminated in an 
inflammation of the brain. He was much beloved by his messmates, 
and the shock produced by his death much affected them. His par- 
ents and friends have the satisfaction of knowing that everything was 
done for him in his last moments that could be and that his sufferings 
were much alleviated by the attentions and efforts of every one. Dur- 
ing the time of his sickness his messmates watched with him, and 
exerted themselves with a zeal worthy of them. 

Mr. Mason in his intercourse with all was perfectly honorable. 
A short time before his death he was sensible of his approaching 
dissolution, and left directions with regard to his family, etc. 

In the afternoon at 4 o’clock Midshipman Mason was buried with 
the appropriate ceremonies due to an officer of his rank. The body 
was borne from the quarter deck to the gangway by four petty officers 
and two seamen who had tended him during his illness. His mess- 
mates followed the corpse, while the other officers stood uncovered as 
they passed. The band played a dead march, the colors were half- 
masted (as they had been during the day), and the occasion was in- 
deed one of solemnity. The coat, sword and cap of the deceased were 
placed upon the body, the burial service was read and the body of 
our deceased friend was committed to the deep. The awful splash 
was heard, and the shock went to the heart of every one. 

The guard then fired two volleys, and the crowd dispersed, to 
think over the affair, as I trust many did, with thoughts directed hea- 
venward. 

January 7.—This morning we went to Annalaboo, but did not 
anchor. Had no communication with the shore, as no American ves- 
sels were in port. 

January 8.—We anchored in the port called Wylah, where we 
found an American ship, the Rome, Captain Brown of Salem, taking 
in a cargo of pepper. At this place we landed Po Adam, that he might 
inform the Rajahs of the places he passed through of the object of 
our visit. At night we weighed anchor and stood out to sea on our 
way to Singapore. As I shall have many better opportunities of ob- 
serving the Malays, I shall not attempt to give a description of those 
we saw in Sumatra. 

January 27.—Since leaving Sumatra, we have experienced head 
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winds and currents, and were in the Bay of Bengal, within sight of 
the Nicobar Islands, over two days? At last by beating we gained the 
Straits of Malacca, intending to stop at the Prince of Wales Island 
or, as called by the Malays, Pulo Penang. But in consequence of 
head winds and other causes we passed it on the 24th instant. Dur- 
ing the last three or four days we have passed several vessels bound 
up and down the straits. One of them, a bark which hoisted English 
colors, we boarded, and found not a single white man on board. She 
was. manned entirely by Malays, and was from Singapore, bound to 
Penang and Madras. At night we anchor, and remain so gener- 
ally until morning, making but about twenty or thirty miles during the 
twenty-four hours. The weather has been very pleasant, and we are 
in hopes by February Ist to anchor in Singapore Roads. The coast of 
Malacca is visible this morning, and I had my first view of the main- 
land of Asia. 

On the evening of the 28th of January we anchored off the town 
of Malacca, and the next morning sent a boat in to get fresh pro- 
visions, etc., for the sick. I called it a town, but it is one of the 
principal English cities of the East, having nearly 70,000 inhabitants. 
At nine we left for Singapore. On the evening of the 29th, Peter 
Wolfe, petty officer, died in the forward cabin of dysentery, after a 
long and painful illness of two months. On the morning of the 30th 
he was buried with the usual ceremonies. 


SINGAPORE. 


On the morning of Sunday, February 2, 1845, after a long and 
disagreeable passage through the Straits of Malacca, we anchored 
in the harbor of Singapore. Here we found H..B. M. ships Cambrian 
and Wolverine, besides two or three steamers and a variety of mer- 
chant vessels of every description, from the Malay proa to the com- 
pany ships of 1,400 tons. The little bay presented a scene of activity 
which we have not witnessed since leaving Brazil. We were visited 
by our consul, Mr. Balestier, who kindly invited the captain to reside 
at his mansion during our stay. The next day Commodore Chads, 
the commander of her Majesty’s naval forces at this place, came on 
board. He was first lieutenant of the Java when she was captured 
by this ship, and in consequence of the death of Captain Lambert 
was obliged to surrender her. (Thus have I seen the man, Adrian 
Peterson, who shot Captain L., and the person who surrendered the 
Java.) Singapore harbor is entirely surrounded by islands, and the 
scenery around it is very beautiful indeed. 

On visiting the shore, I was very agreeably surprised to find it 
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a place of so much importance. The number of Chinese is computed 
at 60,000 exclusive of the floating’ population. There are but about 
300 English, while the remainder of the inhabitants is composed of 
Malays and people from different parts of Asia. It is said that from 
eight to ten thousand people arrive in Singapore monthly, mostly 
Chinese. The streets in Singapore are arranged on the English plan, 
and are extremely neat. I mean those apart from the business por- 
tion of the city where the English reside. The bazars of the Chinese 
are kept clean and in good order, and the variety of fancy articles to 
be met with therein is astonishing. There are two hotels here, both 
of which appear to be excellent houses. Thus far I am well pleased 
with my view of Singapore. 

February 25.—Having had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
Singapore and its vicinity, I shall give my ideas upon it without fear 
or trembling. A few days after our arrival the captain not having 
recovered from an attack of the gout, took up his residence on shore 
with the consul, whom we all found exceedingly courteous and hos- 
pitable. Mrs. Balestier we found to be a real Yankee woman, ex- | 
ceedingly glad to render us every kindness in her power. She is a 
daughter of the late Paul Revere, of Boston, whose memory is 
cherished by his countrymen. Mr. Balestier’s mansion and plantation 
are about three miles from the business part of the city. To reach 
them we pass through excellent roads, beautifully laid out and orna- 
mented by shrubbery of various kinds. Around his mansion the 
consul has planted a hedgerow of pineapples. This may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless true: The most beautiful fruit of this 
description can be had for but one cent each. 

Here, too, we obtained the delicious mangosteen so highly extolled 
by all East India travelers. This fruit is shaped like an orange and 
is about as large. The inside resembles a kind of jelly or grape and 
dissolves in the mouth. It seems that enough cannot be had. 

I also had an opportunity of seeing a Malay juggler, who per- 
formed his feats very adroitly, one of the most astonishing of which 
was “swallowing a sword,” which he did without any trouble. This 
feat, though very disgusting, was to me an interesting one. I had 
heard so much in praise of the Malay juggling that I could have wit- 
nessed anything in the shape of a trick. The other feats, such as 
hiding the balls, etc., etc., were performed upon the bare ground, 
and were more cleverly done than any I have witnessed. -The per- 
former begged for a shilling, which I gave him, and thought myself 
not over-generous. 
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Another treat to me was a visit to the opium shops. The time at 
which I went was not a favorable one, being in the afternoon, but I 
saw enough to give me a very good idea of an opium smoker. The 
interior of the shop was very plain. On a long counter lay several 
Chinese, with each a pipe and lamp, who, upon our entering, had 
hardly strength enough to raise their heads. It seemed as if the 
fumes of the drug were fast stupefying them,—all their thoughts 
appeared to be upon the pleasure they were deriving, and they would 
occasionally greet us with a smile, the most idiotic you can imagine. 
I left disgusted with my visit, though I certainly had obtained some 
information from it. 

I had the pleasure of seeing an orang-outang at the London Hotel. 
It certainly had the appearance, in the face, of an extremely ugly 
person, but not in form. This specimen was from Borneo—was six 
months old and about three feet high. Its crying resembled a child’s, 
though much louder and harsher. It was truly pitiable to hear its 
moans when a pineapple was taken from it. It rolled over and over, 
tore its hair, bit the chain, etc., etc., and anger was truly portrayed. 

I never expect or wish to see an animal so near the human race 
in appearance again. 

I could go on and relate a number of incidents in this way, but I 
think it is time and paper wasted. 

While at anchor in Singapore harbor, we lost two men (Charles 
Springer and Stephen Hoyt) whom we buried on shore. The Episco- 
palian clergyman, Mr. White, preformed the burial service on both 
- occasions in a most impressive manner. I was on shore the afternoon 
the first man was buried, and followed the body to the grave. The 
view from the graveyard is a beautiful one. The whole city is seen, 
stretching some miles away ;—the peculiar houses of the English 
residents, and the Malay huts, with their nicely thatched roofs— 
together with the cocoanut trees, form a most beautiful picture, equal 
to anything I have yet noticed. 

After leaving the graveyard, I stopped to gather a few nutmegs 
from the trees, so as to carry with me to America an evidence of my 
observation. 

It is a strange circumstance that within two miles of Singapore 
is an island so sickly that it is with difficulty even Malays can be 
found to attend upon the signals. The marshes are said to produce 
sickness. Our naturalist, Dr. Reinhardt, visited it and examined care- 
fully into the causes, of which the above is the principal one. Singa- 
pore is said to be “the healthy port” of India, and one reason of it is, 
that the lower classes bathe so frequently. On ascending the river, 
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plenty of men, women and children (who live in boats on each side) 
are seen performing their ablutions. 

The 22d of February, being the anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day, a salute was fired at meridian, and in the evening, as usual on 
such occasions, rockets were sent off, and blue lights burned. The — 
old ship looked beautifully, and her appearance attracted a crowd of 
spectators on shore, drawn thither by the novelty of the scene. 

On the 1oth of March, our stores being all on board, in the after- 
noon, we weighed anchor and stood out to sea by the China passage. 

March 12.—We are now fairly within the China Sea, on our way 
to Borneo. 

March 17.—This morning the coast of Borneo is visible. 

March 18.—In the afternoon we anchored off the mouth of the 
river Sambas, about four miles from shore. A China junk is at 
anchor in under the land, the only vessel besides ours within sight. 


ISLAND OF. BORNEO, 


We were just a week from Singapore to the above island, and had 
to make the passage against a head wind. We passed within a few 
miles of the Tambelan group and saw St. Julian, Camel’s Hump and 
Saddle Island. Our sick list is to-day reduced to twenty-seven per- 
sons, though it was thirty-six when we left Singapore. The only 
anxiety on my mind is that of the captain’s sickness. Should his 
gout become worse, and he be taken away, I shall lose the best friend 
I have met with. God grant he may be restored to his family and 
friends, to look back upon his exertions in these seas as an evidence 
of the service rendered to his country. 

On the 19th instant an expedition consisting of twenty-three men, 
three marines and seven officers in two boats set out under command 
of Lieutenant Chaplin, with written orders from Captain Percival to 
visit Sambas River and go as far up as the town of Sambas, which 
was supposed to be in possession of the Dutch, but whether. belonging 
to the Government or a private company could not be ascertained. 
On the 21st, at sundown, the boats returned, having been absent over 
two days, and all well on board. They found the town of Sambas 
situated about forty miles up the river of the same name. It con- 
tains about 10,000 inhabitants, principally Malays and Chinese, who 
carry on an extensive trade in “gold dust,” which they exchange for 
cloths, etc. The district, containing about 26,000 square miles, is 
under the government of Holland, and the principal business is carried 
on by Chinese, of whom there are 50,000. Since 1817 the Dutch have 
kept up an establishment here, as well as at Pontiana and other places 
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on the coast. They found very little trouble in subduing the Malays, 
but much more in getting the Chinese under their control. The latter 
class it is supposed have had possession of part of the island for 
seventy-five years. They are generally miners, and are very oppres- 
sive to those who work under them. The Diaks, a noble race, from 
all accounts, inhabit the interior of the whole island and are the tillers 
of the soil. 

Mr. Baumgardt, the Governor of Sambas, received the expedi- 
tion very kindly and gave every information in his power to the 
officer in command. He stated the country for miles around to be one 
great marsh, which at high tides is overflowed—that the Chinese are 
the traders of the place, and that all of our cotton fabrics, etc., come 
through them. That about 25,000 dollars worth of washed gold dust 
is annually taken from Sambas, and that a kind of wood called Izer 
is brought from the interior and taken to China and then made into 
fancy work, etc. This wood is extremely hard, and it is supposed will 
last one hundred years. The fort in the town is made of it, and has 
been standing for thirty years, and no rot has appeared. It is a 
singular fact that no white man has ever seen this kind of wood 
growing. It is brought by the Diaks to the Chinese, and by them 
sold to the traders. Nothing of the interior is known, no European 
having penetrated more than sixty or seventy miles from the coast. 

Mr. Baumgardt supposes from the immense quantities of gold in 
possession of the natives, that it abounds in every part of the island in 
great abundance. 

We have had a small trade with Sambas, but it is now ceased, 
being wholly in the hands of the Dutch. The governor appeared 
desirous of having it again revived, and said a demand would arise 
for our cottons. The only two articles excluded are salt and gunpow- 
der, which are monopolized by the Government. The only tax is one 
rupee (about forty cents) per ton, on foreign vessels, and a half on 
Dutch vessels. No danger need be apprehended at Sambas from the 
natives, who are completely under the control of the Dutch, though 
at many places on the coast, particularly at Borneo proper, the Malays 
are extremely treacherous, and have massacred several parties of 
traders. 

Much valuable information was obtained by Captain Percival, by 
which the Government will have knowledge hereafter of those regions, 
as the Constitution is believed to be the first American man-of-war 
that has ever visited Borneo. 

I forgot to mention above that Dr. Reinhardt, our naturalist, who 
accompanied the expedition, penetrated into the woods and discov- 
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ered many flowers and plants, thus increasing his store of botanical 
knowledge. 

While the expedition was away, the third cutter was sent on shore 
with a party of officers, who visited a Chinese town at the mouth of 
the river. It was similar to that part of Singapore occupied by the 
Chinese. They found our cottons there, and much preferred to the 
English. Gold dust is the only tender, and is said to be worth $320 
the pound, The officers returned much pleased with their visit. 

On the morning of the 22d we got under way and stood to the 
northward. Sick list reduced to twenty-six persons. 

March 28.—The weather continues pleasant. We have not done 
much during the last six days, however, being driven back by head 
winds and currents. Some days we do not make twenty miles. The 
sick list is reduced to eighteen persons, very encouraging. 

April 2—The weather continues pleasant. At night we generally 
anchor, to avoid any dangers that might present themselves. To-day 
while in a calm, I observed several sharks playing around the ship. 
One would not have found much mercy among them, if so unfortu- 
nate as to have fallen overboard. The sick list is to-day reduced to 
seventeen persons. 


BORNEO CITY. 


On the afternoon of April 6, we anchored off the mouth of Borneo 
River, after a passage of more than fifteen days from Sambas. At 
anchor we found the English brig Ariel, from Singapore, about to 
return to that port with a cargo. Our anchoring place was about half 
way between Pulo Labooan and Pulo Mooarro. The country around 
is much more fertile and cultivated than at Sambas. Every night we 
have had a heavy rain accompanied with the sharpest lightning I ever 
witnessed and distant thunder. The days are very pleasant, though 
excessively warm. 

On the morning of April 8 an expedition set out from the ship 
under command of Lieutenant Chaplin. It ascended the River Borneo 
to the City of Borneo, where it arrived about meridian. It was un- 
successful and returned the next morning early. The chief object of 
the expedition was to ascertain about coal and if possible to make an 
arrangement with the Sultan for a purchase of a right to work it, etc. 

On account of the short stay of Lieutenant Chaplin nothing of 
any importance was obtained either in the way. of intelligence or food. 
He was kindly received, but the natives would not sell anything, and 
it was with difficulty they could buy a few chickens. Several cannon 
of brass or composition were lying in the grass, and one small one 
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of an octagonal shape attracted great attention. Half way between the 
town and anchoring place a fort is situated upon an island having 
several heavy pieces of ordnance. Had the Malays been in the least 
treacherous, they could have scattered our little band like chaff before 
the wind. These cannon are said to have been made in the island. 
The creeses of the Malays were very superb, but they asked a very 
high price for them, ten dollars. 

On the morning of the roth we got under way and stood to north- 
ward. At eight an expedition was sent to the island Laboan, with the 
naturalist, Dr. Reinhardt, to endeavor to ascertain as much as possible 
about the plants, etc., etc. 

April 28.—While on our passage to Cochin China this evening the 
ship was struck by a very severe squall, which, fortunately, was of 
short duration. I awoke and found myself in the middle of my state- 
room, the ship being nearly on her beam ends. At half-past 11 Pp. M., 
while in the act of furling the fore topgallant sail, John Thompson, 
second (sea), fell from the yard and was drowned. A boat was 
lowered and the life buoy cut away, but his body could not be found. 
He was a good man and did his duty well. At twelve (midnight) the 
wind blowing exceedingly fresh, we filled away on our course. 

May 7.—To-day we are in sight of Cape Touron (Cochin China), 
but as the wind is ahead we have but little hopes of anchoring in the 
bay. 

May 10.—This afternoon we anchored in Touron Bay, having been 
four days within twenty miles of it. Just one month since we left 
Borneo. 


Benj. F. STEvENs. 


To be Continued. 
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Oh glorious banners! within whose shade 
The shrine of Liberty was made 

And hallowed by libations poured 

As ‘hero-spirits Heavenward soared, 

All hail to you! 









Methinks each torn and tattered strand, 
Now borne aloft by loyal hand, 

A sermon to the world could preach 
And patriotic reverence teach, 

Hats off to you! 










You are the patriarchs of your kind, 
Too feeble now to brave the wind; 
Surrounded by descendants, most 

Of whom can claim as proudest boast 
Likeness to you. 










With that time-worn and faithful band, 
Deplete in numbers, but still “Grand,” 
That bear your faded colors, proud 
That they one day shall be their shroud, 
Still true to you! 








There march vast legions in the sky 

Of spirit-warriors, who could die 

For Country’s sake, nor deem it loss, 
Their hopes were fixed upon The Cross, 
Their eyes on you! 














The lustre of their deeds sublime 

Shall make you sacred for all time, 

And while the great memorial bell 

Sounds loud to them a parting knell, 
I kneel to you. 









LisETTE STIVERS NAEGELE. 





THE ADVENT OF THE IRONCLADS. 


PERHAPS among all the exploits of the war for the Union there is none 
more remarkable than the battle of the ironclads in Hampton Roads, 
March 9g, 1862—remarkable for its dramatic completeness and curious 
coincidences, as well as for the supreme importance of its results, 
both immediate and ultimate. It marked the close of the wooden 
epoch in naval warfare and the opening of the iron with a distinctness 
as startling as it was momentous. But great changes are often sud- 
den, and the beak of the Virginia as she cut the Cumberland to the 
water’s edge, the shot of the Monitor as they battered in the iron 
sides of her adversary, swept into the past at one blow those old 
“wooden walls” hallowed by the memory of so many heroic achieve- 
ments. The conflict of that March day taught the nations that the 
old régime was ended, that the proud navies on which they relied were 
powerless before this new creation, and at a single stroke the greatest 
of revolutions in naval science was accomplished. 

The immediate effect of the conflict upon the North was scarcely 
less striking. The success of the Merrimac in destroying the govern- 
ment fleet upon the first day had carried terror to the very heart of 
the North. The previous disasters to her arms had awakened fury, 
but this new and totally unexpected danger awakened fear. On land 
she had had to endure Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff—a succession of humilia- 
tions, and was she now to be driven from the sea? Were those fine 
vessels whose superiority over the enemy had been undoubted, which 
had showed their prowess at Fort Hatteras, at Hilton Head—were 
these impotent against this strange and terrible engine of destruction? 
The night of March 8 was one of harrowing anxiety and alarm. The 
Merrimac, which had never before been heard of by the people, 
weighed on their hearts like a nightmare—some strange and frightful 
dream. The morrow came, and with it the news of another unknown 
and strange sea-monster, that by a coincidence almost miraculous had 
appeared on the stage at the very nick of time, and after a combat, 
which to the wondering public seemed like the invention of a too 
fertile imagination, had conquered and driven off the enemy, and had 
again established the naval supremacy of the North. The tables were 
turned again, and from that time forward the South had never another 
chance of coping with the North upon the sea. 
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Not the least remarkable feature in this remarkable battle is the 
great variety of vessels and of armament brought into use at once ; and 
at least three distinct periods of naval architecture were here thrown 
into close conjunction. As the Comte de Paris in his great work* 
says, “Never were so many new inventions exposed at once to the: 
practical ordeal of battle. Wooden vessels of every class, together 
with ironclads,.some with batteries, others with turrets, were all put 
on trial at the same time. It was the first time that, besides such ves- 
sels, screw-propellers—which had, however, been in existence for 
nearly twenty years—had been seen to figure in a naval combat.” 
And in addition the shore batteries and land forces on both sides 
brought to the fray both artillery and small arms. 

At the outbreak of the war, although the navy of the country re- 
mained with the government, and but few of its vessels fell into 
rebellious hands, it was at once seen that the work to be done im- 
measurably exceeded its capacities, and practically on each side the 
necessity existed of creating a navy. The advantages lay with the 
national government, for while the exigencies of the case imposed 
upon the North the task of offensive action over a wide seaboard, and 
upon the South the much easier work of defense, yet the facilities for 
building and acquiring new vessels were much greater with the former, 
as well as the advantage in strength at the outset. On both sides it 
was seen by a few sagacious minds that armored vessels were to play 
a new part. The idea, however, was not a new one. As far back as 
1854, Ericsson, a Swede by birth, but a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, had submitted to the French government, then engaged 
in the Crimean War, plans for an ironclad with revolving turrets, and 
in 1861 both France and England possesed armored war vessels, the 
Gloire and the Warrior. But these had never borne the test of combat, 
and their usefulness was still a debated problem. Some efforts to 
protect vessels by iron armor had been made quite early in the 
War of the Rebellion on both sides; and in October of 1861, Hollins 
with the Manassas—a river steamboat transformed into an iron- 
plated ram—almost played the same part at the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi that Buchanan afterwards did with the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads. 

The national government had early turned its attention to the 
subject, and on August 3, 1861, Congress appropriated a million and 
a half of dollars to build armored vessels, proposals being immediately 
solicited, and a board of naval officers, at the head of which was Com- 


*“History of the Civil War in America.” American edition, vol. i. 
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modore Joseph Smith, whose son, in command of the Congress, was 
shortly to meet his death at the hands of the first ironclad on the op- 
posing side, was appointed to examine the plans that might be sub- 
mitted within a period limited to twenty-five days. Seventeen plans 
were laid before this board, and three reported favorably, among them 
that of Mr. Ericsson, for the turreted vessel with two guns of heavy 
calibre, the general construction of which has since become familiar. 
That Mr. Ericsson’s scheme met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
naval authorities is shown by the test which Secretary Welles relates 
was designed for her on completion, and this was no less a task than 
to “proceed to Norfolk, place herself opposite the drydock, and with 
her heavy guns destroy both the dock and the Merrimac, which was 
then in process of secret construction, and of which little was known.”’* 
The contract for Ericsson’s vessel was made early in October of 1861. 
She was to cost two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, to 
attain a speed of eight knots an hour, and to be completed within one 
hundred days, haste being necessary on account of the hostile ironclad, 
some knowledge of which had come to the ears of the government at 
Washington. But delays occurred, and it was forty days beyond the 
contracted time—not until March 3—that she was delivered as finished. 
Amid the stirring events then transpiring she had attracted but little 
general attention, and was unknown to the public at large until her 
famous fight placed her name in the mouth of the whole North. 

In the mean time, the Southern authorities, with. the more limited 
means at their disposal, had been energetically pushing on to com- 
pletion the structure that was soon to spread dismay throughout the 
camps of their adversaries. On the abandonment of the Norfolk navy 
yard by the national government at the outbreak of war, the steam 
frigate Merrimac, in process of construction, was set on fire, partially 
burned, and sunk. She was raised by the Confederates, and in June 
of 1861 measures were initiated for her conversion into an ironclad 
ram, under the name of the Virginia. A roof at an inclination of 
about thirty-six degrees, composed of four inches of iron plating, four 
inches of oak, and twenty inches of pine, was placed upon her, running 
about three-fifths of her length, some one hundred and sixty feet, with 
an inch iron platingt over the hull, three feet below the roof. Forward 
the armor extended but a few inches below the water line, in- 


*“The First Ironclad Monitor,” by Hon. Gideon Welles, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, in the Philadelphia Weekly Times. 

*“It had been intended that this plating should be three inches thick.”— 
“Narrative” of Catesby Ap R. Jones in the “Southern Historical Society Pa- 
pers.” 
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stead of two feet, as intended. Her engines were defective in con- 
struction, although they “performed very well during the fight, but 
afterwards failed several times—once whilst under fire.”* She was 
armed with a wedge-shaped, cast iron, submerged prow, weighing 
fifteen hundred pounds, and an excellent battery of ten heavy guns— 
two 7-inch rifles, bow and stern pivots ; two 6.4-inch rifles, one in each 
broadside; and six g-inch Dahlgren guns. This battery had been 
carefully selected by her executive and ordnance officer, Lieutenant 
Jones, under whose command she was to fight her memorable battle. 
Although incomplete in some minor particulars, it was finally deter- 
mined to test her capacities for destruction upon the fleet of wooden 
vessels then lying in Hampton Roads, the time chosen being the night 
of March 6, on the afternoon of which day the Monitor left New 
York. At the last moment, however, the pilots declined to take the 
responsibility of maneuvering the vessel in the dark, with her draft 
of twenty-two feet, among the shallows of the bay; and the attack 
was postponed, fortunately for the country, until Saturday, March 8. 
In the bright sunshine of that spring morning there lay on the 
smooth waters of Hampton Roads a’ fine fleet of men-of-war. Rumors 
of the Virginia had from time to time reached them, and in proud 
consciousness of strength they expectantly awaited her advent. A 
score of vessels, with three hundred guns,$ what danger was to be 
feared? But it is a mighty arm that can stay the arm of progress. 
The fleet consisted of the steam frigates Roanoke, of forty guns, and 
Minnesota, of forty-eight guns, twin sisters of the Merrimac (now 
the Virginia) ; the old sailing ships Congress and St. Lawrence, each 
of fifty guns, light in calibre; the sailing sloop-of-war Cumberland, 
with twenty-four of the heaviest guns in the fleet; the storeship 
Brandywine, of fifty guns; and a dozen small craft and tugs, mount: 
ing from one to six guns each. The Congress and the Cumberland 
lay at anchor close in towards the shore of Newport News, the Roa- 
noke was twelve miles off, at Fortress Monroe, with a broken shaft, 
repairing her machinery, and not far away from her lay the St. Law- 
rence and Minnesota. The Virginia had been for some time expected, 
but not appearing, the fleet had been lulled into a fancied security. 
Captain Radford, of the Cumberland, was in attendance on a court- 


*Ibid. 

+It was about two feet under water, and projected two feet from the stem; 
it was not well fastened.”—/bid, 

§Mr. E. P. Dorr, in an address before the Buffalo Historical Society, sums 
up nineteen vessels of all kinds in the vicinity, mounting two hundred and 


ninety-six guns. 
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martial aboard the Roanoke; Commander Smith, of the Congress, 
had been detached, leaving the vessel in charge of Lieutenant Joseph 
B. Smith, whose father was chairman of the Naval Board that had 
approved Ericsson’s plans. At 11 o’clock in the forenoon the Vir- 
ginia, under command of Flag-officer Buchanan, left the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, accompanied by the armed tugs Beaufort and Raleigh, 
steamed down the Elizabeth River, across the Roads, and made 
straight for the vessels lying off Newport News. Lieutenant Morris, 
commanding the Cumberland in the absence of her captain, at noon 
discovered the Virginia standing down the river, and, surmising at 
once her character, cleared for action. “At 1 p. M.,”’ he says, “the 
enemy hove in sight, gradually nearing us.” Two hours later the 
conflict began by a shell from the bow gun of the Virginia, at a dis- 
tance of something less than a mile, which, it is said, killed and 
wounded ten men at the after pivot gun of the Cumberland, a second 
shell killing and wounding twelve at her forward pivot. Paying her 
compliments to the Congress with a discharge of grape, and as she 
passed giving and receiving a broadside, the Virginia headed straight 
for the Cumberland, whose heavy guns it was important to silence. 
The Union vessel had been sprung around so that her broadside of a 
dozen 9 and 10-inch Dahlgren guns should bear on the coming foe, 
but they availed her nothing. It was a dead calm and impossible to 
escape, and in less than fifteen minutes from the firing of the first shot 
the iron beak of the ram came crashing through her side below the 
water line, “knocking in a hole as large as the head of a hogshead, 
and driving the vessel back upon her anchors with great force.” Both 
vessels were maintaining a rapid fire, in which the Congress and the 
consorts of the Virginia bore their part. To these latter were added, 
from the James River, the Patrick Henry* and Jamestown, Chesa- 
peake Bay steamers, armed with twelve and two guns respectively, and 
the tug Teaser,t with one gun. The shore batteries on both sides 
and national troops at Newport News also joined the fray. The 
destruction on board of the Cumberland was enormous, and in return 
she could do but little. One of her shells, however, exploded in the 
port bow of her adversary, killing two and wounding a number. Her 
shot also carried away the muzzles of two guns. As she sank, she 
was hailed from the Virginia, “Do you surrender?” “No, sir!” was 
the defiant response, and the gallant vessel went down with her colors 
flying, fighting her guns desperately to the end, discharging the last 


*The Patrick Henry had been in action before, with some gunboats of the 
national fleet, in December of the previous year. 
+Afterwards captured in the James River, the following 4th of July. 
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one as its muzzle touched the water. The loss was about a third of 
the crew, many of whom were drowned, including the badly wounded, 
but none fell into the hands of the enemy. Captain Radford, leaving 
the Roanoke at the first alarm, had mounted a horse without saddle 
or bridle, guided only by a halter, and now dashed up, the picture of - 
despair and splashed with mud from head to foot, only in time to see 
his vessel go down. 

The Virginia next turned towards the Congress, but owing to the 
difficulty of handling her in shoal water, some time was lost, Buchanan 
being compelled to run his ship above the batteries on the James 
River, moving slowly, his keel being in the mud, and under a heavy 
fire from the shore, which he returned with interest. His report says, 
“We silenced several of the batteries and did much injury on shore. 
A large transport steamer alongside the wharf was blown up, one 
schooner sunk, and another captured and sent to Norfolk.” The Con- 
gress, appalled at the fate of her consort, had managed to run ashore, 
where she was indeed safe from the prow of the ram, but completely at 
the mercy of her heavy guns. While the Virginia was maneuvering 
for position the crew of the Congress thought she was retiring from 
the conflict, and gave three cheers in token of victory; but their exul- 
tation was short-lived, for the ram returning, deliberately placed 
herself at a short distance, and where but two of the guns of the 
Congress could be brought to bear upon her. These were heroically 
served, the dead falling thick around them and being promptly re- 
placed; but in a short time both were disabled—one dismounted and 
the other broken off at the muzzle. The carnage upon the defenseless 
ship was indescribable, the decks literally covered with blood and 
pieces of mangled flesh. A summons to surrender was refused, but 
about half-past four o’clock, Lieutenant Smith being killed by a shell, 
not a gun available for defense, and no hope of succor from the 
Minnesota, which was aground in the channel below, or from the 
St. Lawrence and Roanoke, which were unable to approach, Lieutenant 
Pendergrast, who had succeeded to the command, hauled down his 
colors. Buchanan sent the Beaufort to take possession of the vessel ; 
but a brisk fire of artillery and small-arms from the shore drove her off 
after securing about twenty prisoners, and Buchanan, thinking the fire 
came from the Congress, and that she had violated her white flag, 
began to throw into her hot shot and incendiary shell. She was soon 
in flames, her crew escaping to the land, some by swimming, others in 
boats. The Virginia stood by her for a little while, to make sure that 
she was beyond recapture, and then, with the Jamestown and Patrick 
Henry, attacked the Minnesota, hard and fast in the channel, a mile 
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and a half below Newport News. The great draft of Buchanan’s 
ship prevented her near approach, and her fire caused little damage, 
more being done by her companions, 

Meanwhile, the Roanoke, with Captain Marston, the commander 
of the fleet, who arrived just in time to see the flag of the Congress 
go down, had, by the aid of tugs, come up the channel until the water 
shoaled, so that she grounded and could go no farther; so on getting” 
afloat she again went down the bay, sending two of her tugs to the 
assistance of the Minnesota. The sailing frigate St. Lawrence, in 
tow of the steamer Cambridge, mounting five guns, had also come up 
and grounded, but got off again and exchanged several broadsides with 
the Virginia, concentrating the fire of her light guns to give greater 
effect. The Minnesota was too valuable a prey to be destroyed, and 
being fast aground could easily be secured ; therefore, night coming 
on, the victors retired to anchorage at Sewell’s Point, leaving until to- 
morrow the easy completion of their work so auspiciously begun. The 
loss of the Virginia was two killed and nineteen wounded, including 
among the latter the gallant Buchanan, who was struck in the thigh by 
a musket-ball. The loss of her consorts was much greater. The vessel 
itself had lost her iron prow, but was otherwise almost uninjured. 

The ill-fated Congress continued to burn, illuminating the darkness 
with her glare, her shotted guns going off one by one through the 
evening as the fire reached them, until about midnight her magazine 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, sending the sparks high into the 
air. 

That evening the wires flashed the fatal news, spreading consterna- 
tion over the whole North. The Merrimac had destroyed half the 
fleet, on the morrow she would destroy the rest, and then Baltimore, 
New York, Boston, were in her power; the navy could do nothing: 
she was invulnerable. The same expectations were indulged in the 
South; but the fates had otherwise decreed. Indeed, the vessel was 
unseaworthy, and could not have gone into rough water, had there 
been nothing else to prevent. | 

At Washington the authorities were struck with panic, and the 
wildest apprehensions were indulged. Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, and those who knew something of the capabilities of the Mon- 
itor, relied on the arrival of that vessel to change the course of events, 
but others found themselves able to place little confidence in her arma- 
ment of only two guns, not greatly heavier than those the Cumberland 
had found ineffective. Preparations were actually made, under direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, to blockade the Potomac, by sinking 
boats laden with earth and stone, it being forgotten that the draft of 
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the dreaded vessel would prevent her ascending the river. Mr. 
Stanton, who, according to the account of Mr. Welles, held the navy in 
light esteem, also telegraphed for Commodore Vanderbilt from New 
York, whose well-known energy and enterprise he thought might 
devise some protection. It was proposed to run the Virginia down ° 
with Mr. Vanderbilt’s large and swift steamers, and the Cabinet meet- 
ing finally broke up with confidence somewhat restored. Mr. Welles 
relates, in the narrative already quoted, that on his way home he called 
on Commodore Smith, whose son commanded the Congress during 
the action, and informed him that the ship was sunk. “The Congress 
sunk!” exclaimed the old sailor, “then Joe is dead.” And in reply 
to comforting assurances, simply said, “You don’t know Joe as well 
as I do; he would not survive his ship.” Among all the pathetic 
incidents of the heroic struggle is there anything more touching than 
this? 

Meantime, while the momentous events in Hampton Roads had 
been transpiring, the Monitor was on her way to the rescue. While 
on the stocks she had been placed in command of Lieutenant Worden, 
lately returned from captivity in the South, where he had been the first 
prisoner of the war, having been arrested April 13, 1861, at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, while returning from bearing dispatches to the fleet 
at Pensacola. After seven months he was exchanged at Norfolk, being 
received on board the same steamer Minnesota which he was after- 
wards to save from destruction. The executive officer of the Monitor, 
who, as in the case of the Virginia, was to come into command during 
the action, was Lieutenant S. Dana Greene, who for some time had 
interested himself in her construction, and was ordered to her at the 
especial request of Lieutenant Worden. The crew. had been selected 
from volunteers from the ships of war in New York harbor, and 
notwithstanding it was predicted by prominent officers of the navy 
and merchant service that she would founder when taken to sea, more 
men offered than were needed. She left New York under orders for 
Hampton Roads on the afternoon of March 6,—the day first set for 
the Virginia’s attack,—in tow of a small tug-boat, and accompanied by 
two United States steamers. The following day, in a rough sea off 
the capes of Delaware Bay, she met with an accident which nearly 
closed her career at its very outset. The sea breaking over the vessel 
violently, water entered the blower-pipes, causing the breakage of the 
blower-bands and stopping the draft of the furnace. The engine and 
fire rooms filled with gas, the engineers were speedily suffocated, re- 
viving with some difficulty, and the engines stopped. Water was 
making more rapidly than it could be reduced, and the tug was ordered 
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to tow the vessel ashore; but being small, could, unaided, make little 
headway. Finally, however, smoother water was reached and the 
danger was over, to be renewed again a few hours later, when the ves- 
sel became for a time entirely unmanageable.* 

About the time the Congress surrendered, Worden heard heavy 
firing in the direction of Fortress Monroe, and guessing at the actual 
condition of affairs, he prepared his ship for action, and made all haste 
for his destination. At nine o’clock in the evening he reached the 
Roanoke, and was directed by Captain Marston to go to the assist- 
ance of the stranded Minnesota, by which vessel he lay until morn- 
ing. Captain Van Brunt, of the Minnesota, made strenuous efforts 
throughout the night to get his ship afloat, but the firing of her heavy 
guns the day before had driven her deeper into the mud, and daylight 
found her as fast as ever. 

And so the night wore on and dawn broke,—the dawn of the day 
of rest,—that day of the week which by the irony of fate has witnessed 
sO many passionate conflicts. The victory of the Virginia had been 
most brilliant. She had, almost unaided, destroyed two large ships of 
war with a loss of several hundred men, and had driven off the rest of 
the fleet. Her own loss was scarcely enough to set off her triumph. 
She had shown a wondering world that wooden vessels could not stand 
for an instant against the ironclads, and now the world looked on, 
curious to see her prowess against a foeman of her own class. Buch- 
anan’s wound being a severe one, the command devolved on Lieu- 
tenant Catesby Ap R. Jones, an officer in every way worthy of the 
responsibility. During the night his pilots had discovered by the light 
of the burning Congress “a strange-looking craft” steaming towards 
the Minnesota, and it had been surmised that the apparition was the 
Ericsson battery which was known to have been building at the North, 
but whose arrival at this juncture was totally unexpected. The en- 
trance on the stage of this new actor necessarily changed somewhat the 
aspect of affairs, and warned the victors that those spoils which had 
seemed securely within their grasp must now be fought for, and in a 
different fashion from the fighting of yesterday. Nevertheless, Lieu- 
tenant Jones did not hesitate. As early as possible—about eight 
o’clock—his squadron moved out from Sewell’s Point, accompanied at 
a respectful distance by a cortege of admiring spectators from Norfolk, 
in craft of various descriptions. These followers, elated by the tri- 
umph of the previous day, and knowing little of the defects of their 
own champion, and nothing as to the new enemy she was now to 


*An unpublished report by Admiral Worden, kindly furnished. 
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encounter, not unnaturally greatly overrated her powers. They went 
out as on a gala excursion, to see the capture of the Minnesota and 
all the other ships in the bay that should not be able to run away, 
perhaps even the bombardment of Fortress Monroe itself; and then 
the invulnerable and invincible would sail for New York, and carry - 
the war into the territory of their enemies and destruction to the 
great cities of the North. But, to the wonder of these deeply-interested 
lookers-on, a curious and indeed absurd-looking David ventures to 
assail their Goliath. The master of a tug-boat* having a party of 
spectators on board, says, “We had been off Craney Island about half 
an hour, in plain sight of Hampton Roads and the different craft there. 
We saw the Merrimac, and presently the Monitor came out and 
attacked her. We could not tell what the Monitor was,—nothing 
had ever been known of her in Norfolk, and it was all speculation 
what she was. The fight was watched with great interest. Soon there 
began to be doubts about the result. Some Confederate officers, who 
had been down nearer than we were, came back, and in passing told us 
that the unknown craft was ‘a wicked thing, and we had better not get 
too near her.” ‘ 

As soon as Worden saw that the hostile squadron had come out he 
got under way, desiring the combat to take place as far from the Min- 
nesota as possible. Jones stood down the bay towards the Rip Raps, 
and then turned into the channel where the Minnesota lay. The 
Patrick Henry and the other wooden steamers retired in the di- 
rection from whence they came as the Monitor approached. The 
Virginia opened the combat, Worden steadily advancing, and re- 
serving his fire for close quarters.t 

The Virginia was unprovided with solid shot, and fired shells, 


*James Byers, of the Northern tug J. B. White, caught by the outbreak of 
war at Norfolk, and detained there. He escaped with his boat shortly after- 


wards, 

Lieutenant Jones says, “The Monitor commenced firing when about a third 
of a mile distant,” but Lieutenant Worden in the unpublished report already 
quoted states he approached the Virginia “on her starboard bow, on a course 
nearly at right angles with her line of keel, reserving my fire until near enough 
that every shot might take effect. 1 continued to so approach until within very 
short range, when I altered my course parallel with hers, but with bows in oppo- 
site directions, stopped the engine and commenced firing. In this way I passed 
slowly by her, within a few yards, delivering fire as rapidly as possible, and re- 
ceiving from her a rapid fire in return,—both from her great guns and mus- 
ketry, the latter aimed at the pilot-house, hoping, undoubtedly, to penetrate it 
through the lookout holes, and to disable the commanding officer and helms- 


” 


man. 
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and the Monitor used cast-iron balls weighing one hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, fearing the heavier wrought-iron shot in her 
magazine might impose too great a strain on her guns, which had 
never been thoroughly tested. Thus neither were fully prepared to 
put forth their greatest strength. Worden, with a vessel of wholly 
experimental construction, which had been condemned by many as 
impracticable, while himself entertaining great faith in her powers, 
was naturally anxious until the first shock of the encounter had been 
withstood. “It had been predicted,” he says, “that heavy shot, with 
great initial velocity, striking the turret would so derange it as to 
stop its working; but finding that it had been twice struck and still 
revolved as freely as ever, I turned back with renewed confidence and 
hope, and continued the engagement at close quarters; every shot 
from our guns taking effect upon the huge sides of our adversary, 
stripping off the iron freely.” Her 11-inch balls, fired at a range of 
a few yards, indeed inflicted terrible blows, although of the forty 
or more shots she fired during the engagement, none completely 
penetrated the Virginia’s armor. Lieutenant Jones says, “The 
effect of a shot striking obliquely on the shield was to break all the 
iron, and sometimes to displace several feet of the outside course; the 
wooden backing would not be broken through. When a shot struck 
directly at right angles, the wood would also be broken through, but 
not displaced. Generally the shot were much scattered; in three in- 
stances two or more struck near the same place, in each case causing 
more of the iron to be displaced, and the wood to bulge inside. A few 
struck near the water-line.” 

And so the combat between the gladiators continues, the broad bay 
for the arena, and the amphitheatre of the shores on both sides lined 
with excited spectators. “Gun after gun was fired by the Monitor, 
which was returned with whole broadsides from the rebels, with no 
more effect, apparently, than so many pebble-stones thrown by a 
child.”* Had Worden known the exact construction of the Vir- 
ginia he might have rammed her with success, since a comparatively 
slight blow forward, where the edge of the shield was at length 
awash,—the vessel being lightened and riding higher,—would prob- 
ably have opened a ruinous leak. But his only effort in this direction 
was to try to disable here screw by running close across her stern. 
Jones, finding his shot of no effect against his submerged adversary, 
turned upon the more vulnerable Minnesota. Captain Van Brunt at 
once opened upon him a terrific fire, “with all his broadside guns and 


*Report of Captain Van Brunt, of the Minnesota. 
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10-inch pivot,—a broadside which would have blown out of water any 
timber-built ship in the world.”* The Virginia sent a shell into the 
Minnesota, “tearing four rooms all into one,” and setting the vessel 
on fire, but the flames were speedily extinguished. Another shot blew 
up the boiler of a tug-boat alongside. Van Brunt unavailingly “con-. 
centrated an incessant fire” upon his assailant, but the Monitor was 
quickly to the rescue, and getting between the combatants caused the 
Virginia to change position, in doing which she grounded, and was 
again subjected to a heavy fire. Some fifteen minutes elapsed before 
she again floated, and she then stood down the bay, the Monitor in 
full chase. Presently the Virginia turned, and with the purpose of 
playing the same game as the day before, ran into her pursuer. The 
narrowness of the channel caused her movements to be slow, and 
Worden giving his vessel a shear off as the blow struck, no damage 
was done. Shortly after this “an alarming leak” occurred in the Vir- 
ginia’s bow, but was soon partially stopped; and about the same 
time—about noon—a shell struck the pilot-house of the Monitor and 
fractured one of the iron billets of which it was built. Lieutenant 
Worden was at the lookout-hole near which the shell struck, and the 
explosion filled his eyes with powder, completely blinding him. The 
roof of the pilot-house was lifted by the shock, and Worden, believing 
the ship’s injuries to be serious, ran her out of the fight into shoaf 
water, where the Virginia, with her great draft, could not go. Van 
Brunt, watching the conflict with anxious interest, expected now noth- 
ing less than the destruction of his ship, and prepared for a desperate 
resistance. It seemed as if the scene of carnage of yesterday was to 
be re-enacted, but the Virginia had no such intention. Surprised that 
the Monitor should retire from the combat, prudence certainly dic- 
tated that the opportunity to escape should not be lost. Lieutenant 
Jones says, “After consultation, it was decided that we should proceed 
to the navy-yard, in order that the vessel should be brought down in 
the water and completed. The pilots said if we did not leave that we 
could not pass the bar until noon of the next day.” His ship was 
leaking, her armor was much damaged, and in her condition a shot 
from the Monitor might at any moment have caused irretrievable 
disaster. She had been gallantly fought, and might well rest upon her 
laurels. 

Lieutenant Greene, who succeeded to command when Lieutenant 
Worden was disabled, finding that his vessel was not so seriously hurt 
as at first thought, soon returned to renew the battle, but his adver- 


* Ibid. 
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sary was already off the field and steaming for Norfolk. The mission 
of the Monitor being thus fully accomplished, Lieutenant Greene 
thought it his duty not to again venture the great interests under his 
charge upon the uncertain issues of combat, and took position along- 
side of the Minnesota. His failure to pursue the defeated foe has 
-been subjected to the same criticism that censured General Meade 
after Gettysburg, but in neither case can condemnation be justly 
visited for hesitating to run the risk of irretrievable disaster to the 
most momentous interests when substantial advantages had already 
been gained. Lieutenant Worden himself says,* “The Merrimac hav- 
ing been thus checked in her career of destruction and driven back 
crippled and discomfited, the question arises, Should she have been 
followed in her retreat to Norfolk? That such a course would com- 
mend itself very temptingly to the gallantry of an officer and be diffi- 
cult to resist is undeniable ; yet I am convinced that under the condition 
of affairs then existing at Hampton Roads, and the great interests at 
stake there,—all of which were entirely dependent upon the Monitor,— 
good judgment and sound discretion forbade it. It must be remem- 
bered that the pilot-house of the Monitor was situated well forward in 
her bows, and that it was quite considerably damaged. In following in 
the wake of the enemy it would have been necessary, in order to fire 
clear of the pilot-house, to have made broad ‘yaws’ to starboard or 
port, involving in the excitement of such a chase the very serious 
danger of grounding in the narrow portions of the channel, and near 
some of the enemy’s batteries, whence it would have been very diffi- 
cult to extricate her, possibly involving her loss. Such a danger 
her commanding officer would not, in my judgment, have been jus- 
tified in encountering, for her loss would have left the vital interests 
in all the waters of the Chesapeake at the mercy of future attacks 
from the Merrimac. Had there been another ironclad in reserve at 
that point to guard those interests, the question would have pre- 
sented a different aspect, which would not only have justified him in 
following, but perhaps made it his imperative duty to do so.” 

Both sides claimed the victory, and indeed its honors seem to be 
evenly divided. Its fruits, however, remained with the little Ericsson 
battery, which had accomplished to the full all that she had set out to 
do, while the enemy retired, foiled in her object, leaking and much 
damaged. Singular to say, no one, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Worden, was injured on either vessel by all the tremendous cannon- 
ade that had been gone through. The Virginia received forty-one 


*Unpublished report already quoted. 
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shots from the Monitor and more than that number from the Minne- 
sota. The Monitor was struck twenty-one times, receiving no injury 
except to the pilot-house. Had her commander been able to practice 
his crew in the handling of her guns—which were manipulated in an 
entirely novel manner—the effect would have probably been somewhat 
different. Indeed, these guns had never been thoroughly tested, and 
peremptory orders were issued by the Ordnance Bureau not to exceed 
a charge of fifteen pounds of powder. It would have been unjustifi- 
able to have violated these orders,—although the guns in reality could 
have easily stood double that charge,—since the bursting of a gun in 
the turret would have entailed irreparable disaster. Lieutenant Jones, 
in reference to the Monitor’s shots, says, “The shield was never 
pierced, though it was evident that two shots striking in the same 
place would have made a large hole through everything.” If, there- 
fore, Worden had felt at liberty to double the charge, and instead of 
the 168-pound cast-iron balls, to use the heavier wrought-iron shot 
with which he was provided, it is but fair to presume that Norfolk 
would never again have welcomed the Virginia and her brave crew, 
but that they would have been swallowed by the muddy waters of the 
bay. On the other hand, it is difficult to see how the Virginia could 
have been handled more effectively against her antagonist. She had 
left her beak among the ribs of the Cumberland, but it would have 
been useless against the superior agility of the Monitor. Had she had 
the wrought-iron bolts with which she was afterwards provided, it is 
possible, indeed, that her guns might have inflicted more injury to 
the Monitor, but it is not likely ‘that this would have been very 
serious. The incompleteness of her armor does not seem to have af- 
fected the result of the second day’s combat in any way. The South- 
ern authorities doubtless used all the facilities at their command, but 
their vessel was radically defective, and there can be no doubt that it 
was over-matched by the actual fighting capacity of the Ericsson bat- 
tery. 

The effect of the Monitor’s victory throughout the North was im- 
mense, and the popular exultation was as great as the previous dejec- 
tion. The name of the Monitor was a household word. Congress 
passed a joint resolution of thanks to Lieutenant Worden and his crew ; 
the President, through Secretary Welles, returned formal thanks for 
the “great service” rendered ; the State of New York presented Lieu- 
tenant Worden with a sword; and testimonials from other sources and 
in various shapes, were tendered to him. Public confidence, which had 
received a terrible shock, was again restored ; and the only prospect of 
naval supremacy granted to the South during the war was summarily 
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extinguished. But while the people were thus elated, the authorities 
at Washington did not so easily recover from their fright. Secretary 
Welles states that he, indeed, felt full confidence in the powers of the 
Monitor should the Virginia again come out from Norfolk, but 
others were not so well satisfied, particularly Secretary Stanton, who 
insisted that “Commodore” Vanderbilt should be allowed to carry out 
the plan of running down the Virginia with his immense wooden 
steamers,—of great speed but of no great strength for such an encoun- 
ter. Mr Vanderbilt readily undertook the task, but stipulated that 
the Monitor and the rest of the navy should leave the matter entirely 
in his hands, and avoid interference. His ships were therefore kept 
ready for the reappearance of the Virginia; and after waiting for 
about a month, the Southern vessel, having in the interim been over- 
hauled and strengthened, made her appearance, on. the 11th of April, 
at the mouth of the Elizabeth River, in company with her former con- 
sorts, offering gage of battle to the Monitor, then lying at anchor 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe. Now was the expected opportu- 
nity for Vanderbilt’s swift ships; and, as stipulated, the Monitor 
and other vessels of the navy did not interfere, but lay quiet, with steam 
up, in case of emergency. But Commodore Tatnall, who commanded 
the Southern squadron, did not propose to go beyond Sewell’s Point. 
His object was to so maneuver as to tempt the Monitor over into 
his own field, when the wooden vessels of his squadron with a sudden 
rush were to board the Monitor, wedge fast the turret so that it 
would not revolve, and throw lighted tar-balls down through the ven- 
tilators to “smoke out” the crew. Seeing that she did not move, the 
Jamestown was sent over as a provocative, and captured three trans- 
ports—two brigs and a schooner—lying between Newport News and 
Hampton, almost under the guns of the national fleet. The capture 
could easily have been prevented, but the fleet lay quiet, hoping the 
Virginia would be induced to come farther out, where Vanderbilt’s 
vessels could have their opportunity. That, however, was not her 
game, and all day long both sides maintained an attitude of inactive 
defiance, until after a few shots at long distance, late in the afternoon, 
Tatnall’s fleet went back to Norfolk. : 

Another occasion was sought on the 8th of May, when a portion 
of the Union fleet, including the Monitor, bombarded the battery at 
Sewell’s Point. This brought the Virginia upon the scene, but no 
good opportunity occurred to run her down. In fact, the scheme was 
impracticable; and it was probably fortunate that the ships fitted up 
for the purpose did not make a serious attempt. Their own destruction 
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instead of that of the ironclad would most likely have been the con- 
sequence. 

Movements of the land forces about this time caused the evacua- 
tion of Norfolk on May 10. Commodore Tatnall endeavored by light- 
ening his vessel to so reduce her draft that she could be taken up the 
James River. However, after his efforts had so raised her that the 
edge of her shield was out of water, and the ship unfit for action, the 
pilots declared themselves unable to carry her across the Jamestown 
Flats, and as the river-banks up to that point were in possession of 
the government forces, no other course was left open except to destroy 
the ship to prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy. The crew 
was landed, and the Virginia run ashore near Craney Island, where 
she was set on fire, and blew up early in the morning of May I1, a 
fitting and dramatic end to her short but brilliant career. 

The Monitor, too, was shortly to pass from sight, and to live 
only in history and in the class of vessels of which she was the proto- 
type, and to which she has given her name. On the 29th of December 
of the same year she left Hampton Roads for Beaufort, and on the 
night of the following day went down in a storm, carrying about half 
of her crew with her, the rest being taken off by her convoy. Her sea- 
going qualities were never of the best, as had been shown by her initial 
trip to Fortress Monroe; and it is stated that during the summer her 
timbers had so shrunk as to admit large quantities of water when in 
a heavy sea. 

The courage of the brave men who fought in the Virginia and 
in the Monitor adds equally to the glory of their common country. 
timbers shad so shrunk as to admit large quantities of water when in 
battery, which nine out of ten officers in the navy thought would never 
reach its destination. There must have been something peculiarly de- 
pressing to men accustomed to the lofty sides of a wooden ship to be 
shut up under water in an iron box, from which in case of disaster 
escape would be almost impossible. 

The many other “monitors” that afterwards rendered efficient ser- 
vice were improved in power and efficiency. They won for themselves 
and for their class a world-wide renown, but the first—the Monitor 
—and her gallant commander, who with an untried and novel vessel, 
in the face of discouragement, hesitated not to brave a victorious and 
exultant enemy, will ever fill the largest niche in the temple of their 
fame. 


J. H. Coates. 





A LETTER TO AN ARMY BRIDE. 


Topavianon, P. I. 


My Dear Girt:—So you are to marry an officer in the Filipines 
and come over here to live? And you want my advice on ways of 
getting here, and means of living having arrived? It will be rather a 
long tedious story, let me warn you, and if you don’t like stupid details, 
you would better not read this. 

Besides, who ever takes advice? The “don’ts” are rather apt to 
make one “do.” Probably after I tell you what not to bring and 
what not to do you will do the “nots” and not do the “dos.” 

Of course, I understand that the man in the case couldn’t tell you 
anything practical if he tried. He likes it better than anything he 
has had yet, and thinks you will. However, the outlook is quite dif- 
ferent from a woman’s point of view. The younger officers, from 
serving under a captain in a good sized garrison in the States, come 
over here and have independent commands, with a great deal of 
responsibility. The right sort (which of course he is) naturally likes 
it and does not notice the lack of comforts. But a woman leaves 
behind a good establishment, congenial surroundings, almost necessary 
luxuries, to plant herself in a Filipino village, with no added respon- 
sibility except that of keeping cheerful under adverse circumstances ; 
in fact, her dignity is less, for she has to depend so much more on her 
husband’s judgment, which of course the right sort doesn’t relish. 
But I am anticipating. You are sure you want to hear the guide 
book story that follows? If you don’t stop right here, for I am about 
to launch forth on the high seas. 

Arriving at San Francisco (that sounds like Bedeker, doesn’t it?) 
try to get the passenger list and meet some of the people going on your 
transport. If possible select your own roommate, for a journey of a 
month can be made almost unbearable by an uncongenial person in 
the stateroom. What remains agreeable at the end is surely “a sur- 
vival of the fittest.” The officials are considerate in the matter of 
staterooms, which are assigned according to official rank of the officer 
most concerned. 

I am taking it for granted you will sail on a transport. Although 
the liners are somewhat faster, there is little advantage otherwise. In 
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the matter of service one has prompter attention and a more elaborate 
table on the mail steamer, but in many other ways the transport is 
preferable. You have more the freedom of the ship; you soon know 
your fellow passengers with whom you have something in common, 
and the life becomes that of a floating summer hotel; for after Hono- 
lulu it is all summer time. 

The first night out it is apt to be rough and, alas, the first dinner 
is a solemn affair, with only a few people scattered about the salon. 

The best advice I can offer for seasickness is, “Grin and bear it.” 
It can’t last forever, and you won’t die, so, although life may look 
ghastly green for some hours or even days, the sunshine must return 
at Honolulu. By all means leave the ship there and either stay at 
the Hawaiian Hotel in the city or at Waikiki Beach, a few miles 
beyond. Both are charming and such a relief from the cramped life 
on shipboard. There are delightful drives about well worth taking, 
and very fine surf bathing. Whether or no it is the eight days of sky 
and sea which make the firm earth so grateful, Honolulu certainly 
seems like a garden spot of the world. You will return to the ship 
with a new lease of life and can think of the end of the journey, which 
at first seemed a little mythical, as a fact quite to be accomplished. 

Thirty days at sea! Think of it! A whole month gone out of 
your life. How much you might have accomplished in that time, only 
you wouldn’t, you know. It is like lost money, you keep spending it 
over and over until there is no limit to what might have been bought 
with the paltry sum. 

On shipboard there is all the leisure in the world, so much it is an 
“embarres de richesse.” Reading is the easiest way out of it, and you 
ought to take a very liberal supply of literature. Many women sew, 
and some of the energetic ones even take hand machines and improve 
the lingering hours by making shirt waists. There are always cards, 
and occasionally dancing. Unfortunately there is usually an “Anvil 
Chorus” or a “Knocker’s Club” that you will do well to avoid. I 
know of no place where you should bridle your tongue so carefully 
as on shipboard. Don’t tell all you know or think about yourself or 
any one else. This is not advice, but a command. 

Think of the clothes you will need on a journey of this length. 
All underpinnings should be in dozens, for there is no laundry aboard 
the transport. The first few days out of San Francisco it is cold, and 
you will need winter clothing. It grows gradually warmer until after 
Honolulu, when the thinnest summer apparel is required. 

You will be allowed access to your trunks in the hold often enough 
for convenience, and can pack away your winter things, which you 
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will not need again till the homeward journey. Let me say right here 
the best way to preserve woolen or silk clothing is to have a trunk 
lined with tin immediately on arrival in Manila, and all heavy clothing 
can be kept packed indefinitely without danger from moisture. Other- 
wise during the rainy season these things would become covered with 
mildew and ruined, unless carefully watched and aired when the least 
ray of sun appeared. 

In the matter of clothing, you will find after a short residence in 
the Islands that you have an emphatic dislike to anything that cannot 
be tubbed. Taffeta linings are a distress, for they go to pieces without 
the least reason except the climate does not agree with them. If you 
must be silk lined, it should be with the soft China kind. In the main, 
organdie or anything that can be washed is better. This same launder- 
ing causes many a heartache. Your dainty things are apt to be re- 
turned in pieces, for the natives beat the clothes on stones and wash in 
cold water. After such treatment you can’t expect much of even the 
strongest garments. They last wonderfully well considering the vicis- 
situdes. Cotton materials and lace are very cheap; a sewing woman 
can be had reasonably, so the task of replacing them is not a serious 
one. 

If you are so fortunate as to be stationed in Manila, you will find 
life there most attractive; at least, women do find it so. The officers 
insist they would much rather be out in the “bosque,” but I am in- 
clined to think it is sometimes a pose. 

The whole atmosphere is “Kiplingesque” ; that ought to convey an 
adequate idea to your mind. 

Very probably you will live in the provinces, and there is a differ- 
ent proposition. First off, the adjusting of your mind to the condi- 
tions at hand takes a little time, but it must be done thoroughly and 
at once. Orient yourself once and for all, and life will go smoothly. 
If you still cling to the western idea of the fitness of things, that 
housekeeping must be done as your mother used to do, that shower 
baths wont do, you must have a hot tub, that you can saunter out in 
the sun any time of day with impunity, and other things to match— 
you will make endless trouble for yourself. I have seen women break 
down with nervous prostration and be invalided home for no other 
reason than struggling against orientalism. We can’t make over the 
race, and I doubt if we could improve things so much if we did. It 
is probable that during the ages they have lived here, the people have 
worked out some things that are best for them. Undoubtedly the 
cane bottom beds are more sanitary than a heavy mattress, a cold 
shower more invigorating than a hot tub, some dust better than worn- 
out nerves. 
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You must take things calmly, otherwise you will not last your tour 
out. You cannot walk about in the sun without getting fever; you 
cannot trust or depend upon your servants; you cannot keep house in 
the spotless manner you would try to do it at home; these are axioms. 
Well, why should you want to? Life would be awfully tiresome if 
we did the same things everywhere. 

In furnishing a house nothing seems so appropriate as the Chinese 
made wicker and bamboo furniture, which is very pretty and very 
reasonable. I should advise bringing nothing of that sort from the 
States. All highly finished veneered furniture is ruined by the climate. 
In some instances the veneer peels off on account of the dampness. 
Fine linen is a care because of laundering. You can buy a cheap 
grade here that does very well. In fact, nice table furnishings of any 
sort are a great trial, and you will have to look after them all your- 
self. Silver will be stolen unless you are supernaturally watchful ; 
fine china is broken in a shocking way. It is wiser to bring nothing 
of a household nature, but supply yourself here. 

The English women have charming homes and get so much out 
of life. They seem to take just what is necessary and comfortable 
from the native mode of life and add just what is interesting and 
amusing from home. We are still in the embryonic stage of ad- 
justment. I only hope we may succeed as well. 

In the provinces you will get nearer the Eastern idea of life than 
ever you could in Manila, but even then you are far enough away. 
It is impossible to divine what goes on in these little brown heads; 
sometimes you think there is nothing there at all, and suddenly wake 
to find that they have been so much cleverer than you, you are quite 
crestfallen. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea to bring a good stiff set of morals with 
you, for they are apt to wear out quickly in this climate, and there is 
nowhere over here you can replenish them. The safest way is to 
start well supplied. 

After all is said there is an indescribable fascination about life in 
the far East that makes up for all dicomforts; a freedom from con- 
ventionalities, a standing more on individual merit, more unselfishness 
toward one’s fellow man. 

I have covered the ground, have I not? If you have been bored 


to death, remember, it is your own fault. ; 
A Captain’s WIFE. 





SLOWNESS IN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 


It is now more than six: years since the sad catastrophe in the harbor 
of Havana deprived the United States of one of its finest fighting ships. 
Very soon afterwards the remaining ships, with the addition of in- 
numerable “auxiliaries” purchased and fitted out for the occasion, 
were engaged in fighting for the honor of the flag against a brave 
but utterly inefficient power; and all who looked at that contest with 
seeing eyes must have realized that the then navy was none too strong, 
either in number or in quality, for the comparatively easy task it had 
to perform. 

Knowing the character of the American people, as a whole, one 
would have supposed that this realization would have produced a 
speedy strengthening of the naval arm of our military establishment, 
demanded by every practical consideration, and by the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense. And one would have supposed that the Amer- 
ican people would not only have authorized the construction of addi- 
tional ships of the needed types, but would have seen to it that such 
construction should be proceeded with promptly and energetically, so 
that each succeeding year would have given us a stronger, more mod- 
ern, and better equipped fighting force at sea. So far as authorization 
goes, there is no fault to find; but it is surprising that so practical a 
people—for the word “practical” always suggests itself when Ameri- 
cans are spoken of—should have patiently tolerated the utter failure 
of actual construction to keep pace with authorization, or even with 
contract requirements as to time; in fact, that they should have tol- 
erated such extended time limits in the first instance. One can only 
explain this upon the theory that while the country at large is fully 
alive to the necessity for naval construction, and demands of succes- 
sive Congresses a liberal and steady provision for new ships, it has 
such entire confidence in those entrusted with the carrying out of the 
authority given, that it supposes the best is being done that can be 
done. Now, this is a most unfortunate and grievous error. It is not 
true that the best has been done, or is being done, that can be done. 
I say this with conviction, for I cannot believe, and I do not believe, 
that with American energy and resources it need take longer by far 
to build ships here than in any other country, except France; I cannot 
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and do not believe that the constructors of England and Italy are so 
far ahead of us in appliances, skill and industry that they can outstrip 
us, as they do, if we make any real effort. We have several large 
private shipyards; we have two government yards, where the largest 
ships can be built; we have all the material necessary for their con- © 
struction within easy reach of all these yards, and we have abundant 
financial resources. 

Do the people realize, that in spite of the lessons we ought have 
learned from the Spanish war, the actual additions to the main fight- 
ing force since that war have been seven battleships, four coast-de- 
fence monitors (Heaveri save the mark!), and not one single armored 
cruiser? So that to-day we have not one of this important class of 
ships in commission. For the New York and Brooklyn, magnificent 
vessels as they are, can hardly be called “armored cruisers” now, so 
soon does a type improve beyond itself—one of the many grave rea- 
sons for prompt construction, for a United States warship finished in 
1904 should be up to date in design, not of earlier design than foreign 
ships of the same year. 

Of the seven battleships, two, the Kearsarge and Kentucky, were 
nearly completed at the time of the war, so that the real increase since 
then has been five battleships, plus the four single-turreted monitors 
above mentioned, which may have some value when hostile fleets are 
on our coasts banging away at some of our principal seaports, and 
will be absolutely useless or more than useless in any other way, for 
if the late war demonstrated clearly any one thing, it was the total 
unfitness of monitors for cruising or offensive work ; and also it might 
be said, for use in the tropics at all, for, as Captain Chadwick says, 
“They were hells of suffering to their officers and crews.” 

Not only have we not one armored cruiser in commission at the 
present time, but we will not have for at least eighteen months to come, 
and this although several were authorized very soon after the war. 
And the other important vessels under construction are, almost with- 
out exception, far behind time, and this, too, when, as remarked above, 
the contract time is longer than it ought to be. 

If an English firm can undertake to build a large first-class bat- 
tleship (for Japan) in eighteen months, why should it take more than 
twice as long to build one here? If a large merchant vessel can be 
built on the lakes in four months, why should it take ten times as 
long to build a warship, even if built within contract limits ? 

There is a great vital difference between actual and potential naval 
strength in modern times. Formerly, a navy might be improvised, or 
nearly so; now, it cannot, even when all possible despatch is used. 
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Not long ago, just before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, a 
Russian newspaper, in discussing the Eastern situation, remarked that, 
while the prospective naval strength of the United States was great, 
its actual strength was not, and therefore European powers need con- 
cern themselves but little as yet about the wishes of this country in 
the East. 

I do not pretend to know just where the trouble lies. I do not 
know whether it lies at the door of the shipbuilder, of the armor plate 
makers, or of the naval authorities who make and alter the designs, 
or somewhere else. Except by the silly armor plate controversy a few 
years ago, Congress has not delayed shipbuilding, so the fault is not 
there; but fault there is somewhere, and it is of crucial importance 
that its whereabouts be discovered. 

The provision that all our warships and the materials used in their 
construction shall be of domestic manufacture is a wise one, no doubt, 
but everything should not be sacrificed to it; above all, it should not 
be traded upon; and if our contractors and manufacturers are unable 
or unwilling to construct more promptly, a little foreign competition 
would not be amiss. We are entitled to actual, not potential, naval 
strength; there is no excuse for our actual strength not being far 
greater than it is to-day, for our warships are not playthings ; we have 
not spent millions of dollars and authorized the spending of millions 
more for toys; on the contrary, the country rightly believes naval 
strength to be of essential importance to its welfare, and if it once 
realizes that it is being trifled with there will be a heavy reckoning to 
be paid by somebody. 

This article is already too long. Any one who is interested has 
only to look at the date of authorization, the contract time, and the 
present degree of completion of the heavy warships now building, to 
be satisfied that he has reason to be dissatisfied. 


Lucius S. LANDRETH. 





IHE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE CHINESE.* 


Wuo of us who was then in existence has forgotten the excitement 
produced in the year 1849 by the announcement of the discovery of 
gold in California? 

The whole country was ablaze from one end to the other, and the 
“gold fever,”’ spread to the farthest extremities of the earth. Madness 
seemed to have taken possession of everybody; farmers sold their 
homesteads to raise the necessary funds to transport them to the new 
El Dorado, mechanics and tradesmen abandoned their legitimate call- 
ings, and even Army and Navy officers gave up their commissions and, 
equipped with pick and shovel, started for the mines in pursuit of 
wealth. Companies were formed in the Eastern States to go to Cali- 
fornia, some of them proceeding in crowded and frequently unsea- 
worthy vessels by way of Cape Horn, and others making the long 
and toilsome march across the plains. Meanwhile, the news kept 
coming of larger “nuggets” and richer placers, and thousands of men 
hurried away from their families, not to see them again for years, if 
ever. 

All these adventurers seemed to have an idea that if they could 
only reach California they would find “nuggets” scattered over the 
surface of the country, possessed of which they could return to the 
bosom of their families to pass the remainder of their lives in comfort. 
Very few anticipated the toil they must undergo to attain a tithe of 
their wishes ; but the word “failure” was not in their vocabulary, and 
lawyers, clergymen, artists, and tradesmen of every class ventured all 
they were worth in the wild scramble for gold. 

The route across the continent, explored by Fremont, was crowded 
with pilgrims to the shrine of Mammon, many of them footsore wan- 
derers, who were compelled to throw away even their pickaxes, and 
were slowly dragging their emaciated frames towards the goal of all 
their hopes. Many died on the road, breathing their last without a 
friend to close their eyes. Wagons and carts were everywhere broken 
down and abandoned, and the bones of horses and oxen which had per- 
ished in the transit whitened the plains. But these grim portents 
seemed to dishearten no one; the vast procession still moved onward, 
its numbers constantly increasing, urged on by fabulous reports of new 
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gold discoveries. Sometimes whole caravans would disappear, victims 
of the roving bands of Indians or of the emissaries of Brigham Young, 
who threw every obstacle in the way of his chosen retreat in the wil- 
derness being invaded by the “Gentiles.” But the swarms of travelers 
were as indifferent to fear as pious Mohammedans making the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. California was the Mecca of our modern enthusiasts, 
and gold was their Prophet. 

Next the great merchants got the fever, and huge steamships were 
built, and routes opened by way of the Isthmus of Panama and Nica- 
ragua. As fast as the steamships were built they were hurried off half 
equipped, some of them going around Cape Horn to meet the passen- 
gers coming from the east side. 

The writer commanded the Panama, one of the first of these 
steamers, which had started on her voyage under the command of 
another captain, had broken down, and had returned to New York. 

Mr. William Aspinwall offered me what I then considered a large 
sum to refit the ship and take her out to Panama through the Straits 
of Magellan, and I accepted the offer. 

I had rather a select set of passengers,—only fifty in the cabin and 
one hundred in the steerage,—because carrying passengers on the 
voyage out was not so much of an object with the steamship company 
as was quick arrival in Panama and the connection with the steamers 
on the Atlantic side, where river boats, turned into ocean steamers, 
were waiting to be crammed with live-stock on its way to California. 

My cabin passengers were not intending to dig for gold exactly. 
They were educated gentlemen, many of whom have made their mark 
in California and occupy prominent positions in the State of their 
adoption. 

My old friend, Samuel Ward, Esq., was one of this band of pil- 
grims, and the instant he came on board he took cliarge of the ship 
and her captain. He regulated all the passengers and gave them their 
seats at the table; he superintended the menu, the cook succumbing to 
him at once; he posted the distance run each day, and I strongly sus- 
pect that he worked out my observations, although, having weak eyes, 
he could not himself take an altitude. 

When we crossed the line Mr. Ward received Neptune on board, 
and plied that worthy with whisky to such an extent that he escaped 
the ordeal of shaving to which his fellow-passengers were subjected,— 
the first time in his life that he was thus successful. He piloted the 
ship into Rio in a thick fog; that is, he stood by my side, and when- 
ever a fishing-boat loomed up he would assert it to be a rock, which 
made me more than ordinarily careful; and when at last we let go 
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our anchor in the same thick fog, Ward cried out, “By jingo, captain, 
we did that well!” Mr. Ward, though he has since become famous, 
never rendered himself more useful and agreeable than during that 
voyage. He was the life and soul of the ship and shortened the pas- 
sage at least one-half, to say nothing of his carrying the vessel so 
safely into port. 

Another of our passengers was Lieutenant G. H. Derby, U. S. A. 
(John Pheenix), who conducted a newspaper during the voyage, which 
for its cleverness deserved to have been printed in letters of gold. If 
ever the spirits of his fellow-passengers flagged, Derby set them to 
laughing. When I said to him one day, with rather too much naval 
sternness, “No smoking allowed on the quarter-deck, sir!” he inno- 
cently replied, “Why, Cap, I’m not smoking aloud on the quarter- 
deck.” I smiled, for I couldn’t help it. 

When we anchored in Rio we found the harbor crowded with 
American ships, and the gold-hunters who had taken passage in them 
swarmed on board, endeavoring to get a passage in the Panama, cost 
what it might ; but all the state-rooms were taken, and although I was 
offered four times the regular price of passage, I declined all over- 
tures. 

Most of the ships bound to California were in need of repairs, 
captains had violated their contracts, crews and passengers were in a 
state of mutiny, and the gold-seekers in desperation were making so 
much trouble in Rio that the American consul absconded, and the 
Emperor Dom Pedro began to fear that his dominions would be over- 
run by a set of vandals, as the ships were constantly arriving with 
thousands of disappointed passengers, who saw little prospect of ever 
reaching their destination. 

Every imaginable device was resorted to by the people to stow 
themselves away’on board the Panama, all of which were frustrated 
by the vigilance of the officers; and after Mr. Ward was fully satisfied 
that the steamer had laid in a sufficient quantity of truffles and patés 
de fois gras to supply three times the number of people we had in the 
cabin, we steamed out of the harbor amid the cheers and groans of 
over five thousand people of different nationalities, who would have 
given half their lives to have accompanied us. Mr. Ward piloted us 
safely through the Straits of Magellan; that is, he furnished me, while 
on deck night and day, with pea-jackets to keep off the “pelting of the 
pitiless storm,” for the rain and hail came down without cessation 
during the greater part of the passage. Mr. Ward also kept me sup- 
plied with hot coffee whenever the Willahwahs, which prevail in that 
delightful region, would allow me to take it. 
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We made the passage of the straits in thirty-six hours, and in spite 
of a heavy gale of wind we soon reached Valparaiso and Callao, and 
made the quickest trip on record to Panama. At this place I found 
about seven hundred persons waiting to proceed to San Francisco in 
the ship, which had accommodations for three hundred, while I don’t 
know how many thousands were waiting on the Isthmus to get to Cal- 
ifornia the best way they could. The most enthusiastic of these gold- 
seekers were somewhat sobered down by their trip on the Chagres 
River, the discomforts of which no pen can portray. 

Fortunately for me, another captain had come out to Panama to 
take my place and carry the steamer to San Francisco, and the last I 
saw of the unfortunate man he was sitting, the picture of despair, on 
the top of the paddle-box, his decks crowded with passengers, boxes, 
trunks, pickaxes, “cradles,” and dogs. — 

I shall never forget my trip down the Chagres River on my way 
home, and the disenchanted people I met hurrying to Panama in ex- 
pectation of getting immediate transportation to California. Hundreds 
of forlorn-looking individuals were to be seen trudging along with 
their packs; delicate women, with the most woe-begone, washed-out 
appearance, jogged along on sorry-looking mules; trunks and boxes 
were strewn along the roadside, broken open, and the contents scat- 
tered. Sick men and women lay under the thick shade of romantic- 
looking trees, the beauty of which was all lost on the multitude. All 
talked of gold. All one heard were the wonderful stories imported 
from California, and the riches in store for whoever was so fortunate 
as to reach El Dorado. This vanguard of the myriads who were to 
found a new empire in California were certainly a hard-looking set 
to depend upon for the advancement of civilization in a new country. 
Mes of the lowest and most debased characted were associated with 
persons of the greatest refinement; gamblers, thieves, and murderers 
were on an equality with the best, and I rejoiced that I had not the 
gold fever, but was satisfied with my condition. 

I bade adieu to the motley throng without regret, and soon reached 
New York, and assumed command of the U. S. Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Georgia. This vessel was to carry passengers and 
mails from New York to Aspinwall to connect with the steamers on 
the Pacific coast, and a new field of observation was opened up cal- 
culated to impress the memory of events on one for a lifetime. 

During the three months I had been absent the aspect of California 
affairs had materially changed. Then our countrymen, or at least 
those who called themselves “Americans,” were flocking to the mines ; 
but now Europe had opened her flood-gates, and crowds of foreigners 
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were rushing towards California by emigrant ships as well as by the 
regular steam lines. 

Among these foreigners were large numbers of Jews, who carried 
with them considerable property in merchandise and money, and, if 
their looks did not belie them, were a match for the shrewdest Yankee ~ 
that ever came out of New England. There were many miners from 
Great Britain, as Australia’s gold mines were then undiscovered. 

People then were dreaming of a great empire to be established on 
the Pacific, few supposing that in a comparatively short time the 
Pacific Railroad would link that far-off region to the Union as closely 
as the older States, and I have often been struck with the wild and ro- 
mantic views of intelligent passengers, who could form no more idea 
of the grandeur to which this republic would attain than our fore- 
fathers could when they drew up a constitution for a nation of four 
millions of people which was destined to increase to such gigantic 
proportions. 

Even at that early day there were not wanting those who pre- 
dicted that in a few years California would command the commerce 
of the East Indies, which has always brought wealth and power to 
the nation controlling it. At the same time it was evident that Cali- 
fornia, with her one fine harbor, could hardly become a naval power if 
she attempted to walk alone, but, on the contrary, could easily be de- 
prived of her supremacy in the commerce of the East, to say nothing 
of having her coast blockaded and her seaboard cities destroyed. 

Thoughtful men no doubt saw in the future a great tide of emigra- 
tion pouring into California from the empire of China, Japan, etc., 
which would require all our talents and energies to control,—an emi- 
gration in which certain of our public men think they see the direst 
consequences in the future, forgetful of the benefits these Chinese have 
conferred upon California. 

During the earlier outpouring of gold-hunters from the United 
States, Europe, and Asia, I made several voyages with large numbers 
of passengers, the number exceeding in some cases the limit fixed by 
law. As a rule the crowd was a motley one, armed to the teeth with 
knives and pistols, and reckoning among their number some of the 
most lawless of our “border ruffians.” From the great numbers of 
“cradles” which encumbered our decks a novice might have fancied 
himself on board a floating asylum for foundlings, or in a bazaar ship, 
because the Israelites who formed part of the company on board, com- 
bining business with pleasure, held daily exhibitions of their goods, 
and sold them with a rapidity and at a profit which could mot fail to 
carry joy to their mercantile souls. 
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Unaccustomed to the discipline of a ship and desirous of having 
their own way, the passengers gave a vast deal of trouble, and it some- 
times seemed doubtful whether they or myself would command the 
vessel ; but after the first few hours, and when we had become a little 
better acquainted with one another, no one cared to dispute my au- 
thority. 

In one of these trips to the Isthmus I carried as many as seventeen 
hundred persons. At Havana the Ohio and the Falcon, both from 
New Orelans and both crowded with passengers, met me, and after a 
great deal of discussion among the captains, I agreed to carry them 
all to Chagres in my vessel, being informed that steamers were wait- 
ing at Panama to take them to California. To provide for this multi- 
tude I purchased a dozen cook stoves, and hired a number of colored 
gentlemen, the property of a planter on his way to El Dorado, to 
perform the duty of cooks. Not being able to purchase at short notice 
the kind of provisions necessary for my hungry horde, I seized a large 
quantity of flour, bacon, sugar, tea, and coffee, the property of a gen- 
tleman connected in some way with the steamship company, who was 
taking these stores to California with the prospect of realizing large 
profits thereon. 

This supply of provision kept a large body of desperate men from 
giving serious trouble. The culinary artists were ordered to labor 
day and night, and to give all, men, women, and children as much as 
they wanted to eat and drink as long as the provisions held out; and 
as far as eating and drinking went I never saw a more contented set 
of mortals. 

When the ship got to sea she fairly waddled along and rolled at 
the slightest provocation, so great was the weight on her decks, for 
we had accommodations for only about eight hundred persons below. 
Fortunately, the weather was warm and pleasant, but many had to 
Ttemain on deck, where each man had (when it was possible) sixteen 
square feet chalked out for him, with his number in the middle of the 
reservation, where he could sit all day long if it so pleased him, and 
Tepose undisturbed at night on a luxurious mattress stuffed with corn- 
stalks, and supplied by the liberality of the steamship company. 

There were few: who had not some place to sleep, either on deck, 
on top of the wheel-houses, or in the hold, and the only serious com- 
plaint on this score that I remember was that of an Arkansas traveler, 
who, when he had been three days out of port, bewailed his lack of a 
mattress, and said that he had been sleeping on a sea-sick organ- 
grinder, who, having, with his monkey, recovered from the mal de 
mer, was now too much for him. 
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A philosopher might have asked himself, How can this cosmopoli- 
tan assemblage ever maintain a condition of law and order unless ruled 
by the hand of despotic power, such as is employed by the govern- 
ments of continental Europe? How can people who have been ruled 
by the bayonet all their lives be controlled by laws emanating directly - 
from the people,—their social and political equals? The problem was 
solved when these foreign emigrants reached California. 

Many persons besides philosophers are aware that a small lump of 
leaven will cause a large amount of bread to rise, and the native-born 
citizens who had been educated to obey the laws were sufficiently nu- 
merous to restrain lawlessness in those who might otherwise have set 
all laws at defiance. 

It was a study to notice how the various classes of people would 
assimilate with those of their own grade or calling on board. In the 
after-part of the vessel might be seen a knot of lawyers disputing to- 
gether, some questioning the right of the captain to maintain order 
among passengers, others stoutly affirming his fullest measure of au- 
thority. Truth compels me to declare that these disciples of Coke 
were the most lawless portion of the passengers, but their disagreeable 
traits were all in the line of their profession, and they doubtless 
hoped in the future to make out any number of good cases against 
the Mail Steamship Company for damages in overloading the ship 
with passengers. The venom was all taken out of these gentlemen, 
however, after I had circulated the champagne among them a few 
times, for I still had faith in the maxim that “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach.” 

Such a rush of emigrants from the centre of Europe was never 
before witnessed, and, although the circumstances of the case were so 
different, it reminds us of the irruptions of the barbarians who overran 
the Roman empire. The people who were coming in such numbers 
were so different in character from our native-born citizens, or those 
who, by long residence, had become like ourselves, that one might 
well feel anxious with regard to the future of California, and wonder 
if anarchy and confusion would not be her portion rather than a quiet 
settlement into one of the members of the great American Union. The 
result has demonstrated to the world that a republican form of govern- 
ment is the only one under which people can enjoy equal rights. That 
problem has long since been solved, at least for the present generation 

The majority of the hordes that swept over land and sea towards 
California were of the Scandinavian race, in which we include the 
Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic races, men in whom nature has 
planted a love of liberty with courage to defend it,—yet who of all 
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men have shown the greatest respect for law, only resorting to revolu- 
tion when compelled by the tyranny of their rulers; among these 
people in California were the refuse of Europe and America, who, 
thinking themselves securely in the ascendency, endeavored to make 
murder and all other crimes appear venal offences, if not virtues to 
be admired. When forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, and the 
laws were found inadequate to afford relief, the citizens arose in their 
might and decorated improvised gibbets with some of the most des- 
perate villains who ever required the services of Jack Ketch. 

California has now established her supremacy, and San Francisco 
is to-day the queen city of the Pacific, although a few years ago she 
was but an assemblage of huts and tents. Her palaces and warehouses 
are filled with the products of the world, and California is attached to 
the Union not only by law, but by those bands of iron which have 
crossed the continent to contribute to her prosperity. She commands 
the commerce of the East,—of China and Japan,—if she knows how 
to use her power by inducing our legislators to advocate and adopt 
those liberal measures which built up the mercantile marine of our 
great commercial rival, England, and do as England does, assist our 
steam lines in the Pacific until they are powerful enough to be self- 
supporting. 

Among all the nationalities I have mentioned as voyaging in the 
steamer towards California, there was but one solitary Chinaman,—a 
dapper little Celestial, clean in person and neat in dress, smiling and 
bowing as he squirmed his way through the crowd of passengers. 
Now he is on top of the wheel-house, now at the mast-head, trying to 
get a glimpse at a sail reported from aloft, now he is at the wash-tub 
professionally occupied with his employers’ clothing. In the evening 
the Mongolian plays checkers with the sailors, and beats them every 
time with the blandness of his renowned countryman, the childlike 
Ah Sin. 

Even “draw poker,” “old sledge,” and other scientific games were 
readily learned by this wise man from the East, while in the art of 
balancing a boat-hook on the end of his nose he stood without a rival. 
On the tail of his black alpaca jacket were paper Chinese characters 
representing his name, “Woo Hop,” while certain other hieroglyphics 
on his breast indicated his descent from the Chang Woo dynasty. 
Woo Hop was a great favorite with everybody on board, was in 
“everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch,” in fact, and it was a general 
remark that he represented more versatility and cleverness in himself 


than anybody else on board. 
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A passenger the first day out asked me who that queer-looking 
half-breed was with all the obsequiousness of the negro united with 
the intelligence of the white man. “That, sir,” said I, “is Mr. Woo 
Hop, of the illustrious Chang Woo dynasty, who traces his ancestry 
back 3,000 years B. c. He claims to be of the branch, ‘Peran-Koo-She,’ 
and, according to the belief of the best Chinese historians, is descended 
from Shem, the beloved of God. In that crowd of Yankees and 
Dutchmen he is like a drop of whisky in a bucket of water, his strength 
is not felt; but like the termite who leads the way for millions of his 
insect brethren, this Chinaman will bring all the Chinese out of Asia 
into California, and when a Chinaman once settles, there’s no such 
thing as getting rid of him.” 

Some such remarks were made at the time in a spirit of badinage, 
but time and the march of events have rather justified my prophecy ; 
and although I may be considered as resting under a delusion, I nurse 
my favorite theory, which, if it serves no other purpose, helps to 
amuse my friends, who laugh at my predictions, probably consoling 
themselves with the idea that they will not live to see them verified. 

Woo Hop was not one of those servile Chinamen such as one now 
meets in the slums of San Francisco, and although not entitled to wear 
the insignia of the lowest grade of mandarins, he was sufficiently 
proud to sustain his claim to noble descent. When addressed as “John 
Chinaman” by the genial emigrants from Pike County, he would in- 
dignantly exclaim, “Me no wanchee callee me John Chinaman; me 
namee Woo Hop; me washee close for me piece o’ man, Maser Misser 
Smit. In my cuntlee you all same one boblailien; me no speakee you 
kiar, bime by, you know. Woo Hop all samee Melican fligate.” No 
Christian could have expressed himself in stronger terms, for, though 
the Chinaman’s language may be obscure to the general reader, it was 
intended to show the contempt of a civilized being for an unmannerly 
outside barbarian. 

The last I saw of Mr. Hop he was handling six trunks for his 
employers, making contracts with the Chagres boatmen, and cooking 
provisions for several parties prior to starting up the river. In the 
eight hours he remained in Chagres I will venture to say our China- 
man learned more about the country than any other passenger. His 
last act was to write his name on the superintendent’s office, as a notice 
to other pilgrims from the central Flowery Kingdom who might travel 
that way. 

For four or five years the tide of travel to California was unceas- 
ing. Europe and Asia poured forth hordes of adventurers, until the 
fabulous stories of gold discoveries in Australia diverted the stream 
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of emigrants in that direction. A better class of people now formed 
the majority of emigrants to California from the Eastern States. 
Other lines of steamers were established, and passengers were carried 
with greater comfort at cheaper rates. Two hundred and sixty mil- 
lion dollars in gold and silver had been sent East, of which I trans- 
ported about eighty million dollars. Stage lines had been started 
across the continent, a railroad was in contemplation, in short, Cali- 
fornia was considered a fixed fact, and a bank upon which the world 
might draw indefinitely without exhausting its resources. 

Woo Hop had arrived in California, and soon communicated to his 
people at home wonderful accounts of the golden land occupied by the 
outside barbarians, which of right belonged to the Celestial Empire, 
for the Chinese consider other nations so much inferior as to be really 
their property, and if they do not take possession it is merely from 
their aversion to mixing too closely with people so far beneath them. 
His friends could hardly be persuaded that such a land as California 
did really exist, for the Chinese profess to believe that the flowery 
nation, the greatest on earth, is surrounded by water, and the land of 
the barbarians is a little island unworthy of notice. 

Our friend Hop was therefore looked upon as a Chinese Ananias 
when his first dispatches arrived at Pekin. They reached their des- 
tination so quickly that it seemed as if he had some means of tele- 
graphing across the water in advance of the laying of a Pacific Ocean 
cable. 

When, in 1836, some English speculator announced to the Emperor 
Taon Kwang the invention of the magnetic telegraph, and proposed 
to run wires through all parts of the empire, His Majesty at once 
consulted his prime minister, the celebrated Shing-Tsoo-jin-hwang-ti, 
who pronounced it all “bosh.” He asserted that the Chinese had used 
such a means of communication during the reign of Tu-he-she, 2,205 
B. C., and that mighty ruler, finding it to affect the virtue of the people, 
and to be the cause of much unnecessary communication between them, 
had abolished the affair as a nuisance. 

Some of Woo Hop’s friends, probably taking it for granted that if 
a tenth part of what that worthy had communicated to them was true 
it would pay to visit California, made their arrangements accordingly. 
One party, desirous of losing no time, chartered a junk for the osten- 
sible purpose of going down the coast for a short distance, designing 
to seize the vessel and proceed to the new land where the outside bar- 
barians were reaping the benefits which of right belonged to the chil- 
dren of the Flowery Kingdom. 

Great vigilance was at that time observed over the movements of 
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the people, and the distinguished Te-tuk, admiral of the Imperial fleet, 
blockaded ail the ports with a force of nine hundred and eighteen 
strong war-junks, manned by one hundred thousand men, together 
with twelve hundred vessels belonging to the river police. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the gallant admiral, the adventurers in the 
red-painted bottom, A No. 1 junk Pwan Kang, succeeded in slipping 
out of the Yang-tse-Kiang one dark night when all the Imperial navy 
was asleep, and, throwing her bamboo sails to the breeze, she sped 
like an arrow before the wind. It was of no use to try to overtake the 
Pwan Kang, for she could make six knots before a fresh gale and four 
knots on a taut bow-line. The escaping party were deficient in navi- 
gators and navigating instruments, but doubtless expected to pick 
these things up on the road. The last seen of these “California Pio- 
neers” they were heading for the Lew Chew Islands, where it was 
supposed they would supply all deficiencies. 

The Pwan Kang had hardly been gone a week before Admiral 
Te-tuk made an official report of the whole affair to the great fourth 
mandarin. The latter transmitted it to the third mandarin, he to the 
second, and the second to the first, who handed it over to Woo Ting, 
at that time prime minister. Woo Ting devoted three months to an 
elaborate investigation and laid the papers before His Celestial Majesty 
the Emperor, who said, “Let them go,—they will enlighten the out- 
side barbarians in California, and teach them civilization and good 
manners. If,” said the Emperor, “these wanderers should return, 
deal gently with them, express our regret that they should have left 
the Flowery Kingdom to consort with inferior creatures; chop their 
ears off and send them to serve as soldiers in defence of the frontier.” 

Fortunately, the adventurers escaped the patergal attentions of the 
Emperor, and have never since been heard from, although their 
friends in California, who arrived by a more certain conveyance twen- 
ty-seven years ago, are still expecting them. 

There was a rumor current several years after the sailing of the 
junk of a queer-looking vessel having been wrecked near the Fegee 
Islands. The crew were reported to have been all drowned ; but tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that some of the natives have since been 
seen decorated with Chinese pigtails, it is highly probable that the 
unfortunate voyagers of the Pwan Kang were converted into soup. 

Meanwhile, the people in San Francisco were delighted with the 
prospect held out to them by the urbane Woo Hop of the Chinese 
cheap labor on its way and soon to arrive in California. 

Then every one was complaining about the high price of labor, and 
it was supposed that a Chinese “nurseman,” at two dollars and a half 
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a month, would be a decided improvement over a French bonne with 
watery eyes and a Corkonian accent, and that a cook who could make 
at least tolerable dishes at four dollars a month would be better than 
one who charged seventy-five dollars for the privilege of spoiling the 
provisions. 

Woo Hop was accordingly bored to death with inquiries about the 
friends he expected to join him in San Francisco, but his invariable 
answer was, “Belly plenty Chilese come blime bly all samee blakbellies 
you sabe.” He was now the most popular man in San Francisco, 
and had it not been for the lingering remains of prejudice in favor of 
the Caucasian race he would no doubt have been sent to Congress. 
As it was, he visited every one’s house in the capacity of a “distin- 
guished foreigner,” his almond eyes were pronounced “perfectly love- 
ly” by the young ladies, and his pigtail was threatened with annihila- 
tion on account of the numerous locks of hair abstracted by his ad- 
mirers. 
With all his popularity Woo Hop was at times subjected to indig- 
nities and perils inseparable from the peculiar civilization which pre- 
vailed in the home of his adoption. Once some drunken miners shot 
at him, mistaking him (so they said) for an escaped baboon. At an- 
other time his pigtail was amputated by some mischievous rascals,— 
an event which filled Woo Hop with the greatest indignation, and he 
broke forth in the following words, addressed to one of his persecutors, 
“You Kistin piece o’ man, me belly solly; me heathel man, me belly 
glad,” after which he marched off with much dignity. The outside 
barbarian felt a touch of remorse, and called out, “Here, little nigger, 
is a gold-piece to pay for the shave,” but Woo Hop did not deign, to 
touch the coin. 

The first lot of Chinese which arrived in California came by sail- 
ing vessel, being more fortunate than their countrymen who sailed in 
the Pwan Kang. They reached the Golden Gate without much dis- 
comfort, and were engaged as soon as the ship came to anchor at (for 
them) high wages as “nursemen,” “washermen,” cooks, etc. Few 
ventured to the mines, for they had little disposition to contend with 
the boisterous people in that quarter. 

The Chinese had for some years previous to the gold discoveries 
been employed in different parts of the world under the name of 
“Coolies.” In Cuba, particularly, they worked on plantations, and 
were really in a condition of abject slavery. Contracts were made 
with these poor wretches to serve a term of years at the rate of three 
dollars a month, or thereabouts, a large sum to a Chinese laborer at 
home, but much less to the same person abroad. Rather than submit 
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to the horrors of slavery many of the “Coolies” put an end to their 
lives in the coolest possible manner, while hundreds died from home- 
sickness, and few indeed ever returned to China to tell the story of 
their sufferings. 

Hundreds of these poor people were enlisted to build the Panama 
Railroad. By permission of the Chinese government the Chinese 
laborers were to serve until the road was finished, with the strict un- 
derstanding that all were to be returned to their native land at the 
expiration of that time, the living as they had been sent out, and the 
trepassé (their bones) snugly packed in boxes, to be deposited with 
those of their ancestors. 

Whether the terms of this contract were strictly complied with I 
do not know, but Woo Ting, the great prime minister, suddenly dis- 
covered that the population of the empire was increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent, that rice was rising in price, and that the supply of dogs, 
rats, and other vermin was diminishing in a frightful ratio. He 
therefore advised the Emperor to permit the worst of his subjects to 
go abroad and sow the seeds of civilization and the sublime doctrines 
of Confucius among all the tribes of outside barbarians tributaries to 
the Celestial Empire. 

It can readily be imagined that with a country of three million 
square miles of territory, containing four hundred millions of people, 
the prime minister, who was responsible for their being fed, should 
wish to lessen his labors as much as possible by doing all in his power 
to facilitate the exit of his countrymen. Hence it came to pass, as 
California gradually filled up with new-comers from Yankee-land and 
Europe who would work only at very high wages, that Woo Ting, in- 
stigated by Providence, sent out in the nick of time Chinese laborers 
as fast as transportation could be procured for them. 

“Let them come,” said the jovial pioneers of California; “we shali 
want all we can get to wait on us and build our railroads.” 

When the Panama Railroad was finished a fresh stream of people 
was swept Californiaward by the Pacific mail steam lines, consisting of 
some of the finest ships in the world ; and the Nicaragua line, although 
not quite so fine, carried thousands of passengers, quicker, cheaper, 
and dirtier than their rivals. By all these lines the Chinese laborers 
who had worked upon the railroads were seen proceeding to Califor- 
nia, where, upon their arrival, they were all absorbed, in fact, were 
considered a “national blessing.” 

The important questions, whether the Chinaman was white or 
“colored,” whether he should be allowed a vote, in fact, whether he 
had any rights which an Irishman or German was bound to respect, 
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had not then agitated the public mind, but it seemed to be tacitly un- 
derstood that John could work as hard as he pleased for as little as he 
pleased, and when he wished to return to the Flowery Kingdom there 
would be no objections to his taking his earnings with him. 

Some of the more intelligent classes spoke of the Chinese as ‘““Mon- 
golians,” which others translated into “mongrel,” and came nearer to 
the mark than they imagined, probably, as the Chinese are a mixture 
of various races, with a dash of the Caucasian, which they get from 
the Western Tartars, who have some European characteristics,—long 
beards, slender figures, etc. There is not, however, enough Caucasian 
blood in John, according to D. K y and other excellent authorities, 
to allow him to’ vote under any circumstances. Had he been allowed 
the privileges of a citizen, says K y, he would long ere this have 
overrun the United States, and established here the same form of gov- 
ernment which has existed in China since the days of the illustrious 
Peran-Koo-She, who, as everybody knows, reigned ages before the 
sublime Ta-Tu, who died in the year 2205 B. c. This terrible catas- 
trophe has thus far been averted by treating the Chinaman pretty much 
as we formerly treated the negro, although allowing the former some 
little credit for politeness and filial affection. 

It occurred to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company at last that it 
would be a good idea to establish a line to China and Japan to supply 
California and the East with teas and silks, and any stray ‘“Mon- 
golians” who might desire a passage to the land of gold, and could 
raise the money to pay for it. From this time the steamers were 
packed with Chinamen going and returning, many of the latter packed 
in boxes, having given up the ghost far from their beloved country, 
but consoled in their last hours by the assurance that their mortal re- 
mains should be deposited near the bones of their ancestors. Notwith- 
standing the crowded condition of the steamers stuffed full of emi- 
grants, hold, steerage, coal-bunkers, in fact, every place where a China- 
man could be wedged, they gave little trouble, behaving with that 
decorum which is inculcated by the sage Confucius, by whose writings 
all the Chinese are regulated. 

In 1860 there were at least forty thousand Chinese in California, 
and there was no objection to them then among respectable people. 
The Californians were thinking what a fortunate circumstance it was 
that there were so many thousands of hard-working people available to 
build the contemplated railroads, and do all the other drudgery at 
one-third the price charged by white men. 

The bulk of the Chinese emigration settled in San Francisco, and 
took possession of a quarter of the city by themselves, which obtained 
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the appellation of “Chinatown.” Here they herded together in build- 
ings somewhat after the style of those in Hong-Kong. 

In these simple domiciles they live in apparent comfort and content, 
maintaining their national customs and local regulations without, so 
far as we have learned, questioning the propriety of outside barbarians 
dwelling in magnificent houses and selling their shoddy wares from 
equally magnificent shops. 

Some went to the mines to work over the diggings abandoned by 
the Caucasians as “worked out,” getting rich on placers where white 
men would have starved ; many fishermen came over and settled along 
the coast to ply their calling and supply the market. People thought 
this was as it should be, for no self-respecting Caucasian would stoop 
to the ignoble business of catching fish as long as he could make more 
money in mining gold. 

The Pacific Railroad was commenced, and thousands more of the 
Chinese came over to help build it and bring California within six 
days’ travel of the Atlantic States. When the road was finished,—a 
result for which we are greatly indebted to Chinese labor,—the fact 
became apparent that ere many years a great commerce from China 
and Japan would pass through the Golden Gate to the Eastern States, 
and to Europe. We seemed destined to command the greater part, if 
not all, of the commerce of the East. 

In former times the nation which controlled the commerce of Asia 
attained the greatest power, and this is one leading cause of the 
present importance of Great Britain in the family of nations. Why 
should we not take from her the wealth of Oriental commerce as she 
has taken it from other nations? Simply because British statesmen 
are not hampered by sectional or local considerations, but comprehend 
the requirements of the whole empire, and maintain a navy adequate 
not only to protect their island coast, but, in case of necessity, to de- 
fend their interests in every quarter of the world. 

It were vain to tell of the persecutions the poor Chinese underwent 
in California after the completion of the Pacific Railroad. By that 
time there were at least sixty thousand Celestials in the State, the ma- 
jority of the lowest class in the social scale, and they were despised 
and hated by the Americans and Europeans who were living, in the 
mountains of California, lives as rude and as savage as their ancestors 
when subjugated by Cesar. 

Even the lowest class of Chinese are imbued with a certain amount 
of native politeness which requires long contact with the outside world 
to eradicate, and filial piety they consider the crowning virtue. It 
seems a little singular that such a people should be considered outside 
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the.pale of civilization, and be subjected to the ignominious treatment 
awarded to slaves and savages. 

Notwithstanding all the outrages practiced upon the Chinese after 
their usefulness had waned, they have multiplied in California in a re- 
markable manner, and the prime minister, Woo Ting, must feel grati- 
fied that he has provided for so many of his countrymen, who stick to 
California with all the tenacity of their European persecutors. Only 
give a Chinaman a foothold, and he will soon attain the largest pro- 
portions of which he is capable. 

To-day there are said to be sixty thousand Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco, and forty thousand more distributed throughout the State,— 
which is about one-seventh of the entire population,—showing that the 
Chinese have landed proportionally a larger number—taking their 
means and facilities into consideration—than the whole of Europe and 
Americe combined. 

If objections to the Chinese were based solely on political grounds 
there might be some plausibility in them, for sa young a nation as ours 
is naturally in doubt as to the stability of institutions peculiar in a 
measure to ourselves, although the most peculiar one of all has lately 
gone by the board without swamping the ship of state. It may be 
natural, then, for timid souls to fear the effects of the unlimited emi- 

. gration of the subjects of an empire which has existed for more than 
forty centuries in a state of civilization so different from our own, a 
nation which has survived the assaults of Scythians, Huns, and Tar- 
tars through long ages, and has constantly increased in population and 
extent of territory from the days of Peran-Koo-She (2525 3.c.) to the 
year of grace 1879. 

Not that the Chinese have been exempt from the troubles by 
which other countries have been harassed, for the Huns, Tartars, and 
Mongols gave them a vast deal of trouble, and the two latter nations 
for a time formed a large element in the government of the empire; 
but these were finally absorbed and, as it were, lost sight of in the im- 
mense population of China, and the countries whence they came now 
form a portion of the Emperor’s dominions. 

In spite of numerous revolutions, multitudes of bad rulers, etc., 
China has never changed her form of government, a conservatism 
which should command the admiration of all true British tories. 
When China was in her zenith as a civilized nation all Europe was 
groping in barbarism, and centuries later Cesar and his legions found 
the ancestors of most of the present inhabitants of Europe fierce and 
ignorant, dwelling in habitations of the most primitive description. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, I do not see upon what 
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ground we can classify the Chinese as “uncivilized,” especially since 
we admit the most ignorant negroes of the South to all the rights of 
citizenship. Certainly, it seems absurd to exclude Chinese from our 
territory because they perform certain kinds of labor at low wages. 

We should do the best we can with them, and endeavor to make: 
good citizens with whom we can assimilate when the time comes for 
the Chinese race to preponderate on this continent and establish a 
Mongolian dynasty! When that day arrives the native American 
citizens who are then above ground may be received into favor at the 
Imperial court, and perhaps fill those places once appropriated by the 
Mantchu Tartars, formerly the chronic office-holders of China. 

This idea may seem childish to the superficial reader, who has been 
taught to believe that the Anglo-Saxon race is the only one at present 
worth mentioning, and that where they have gained a foothold they 
will root out all other peoples who may stand in their way. As a 
proof of this they point to the conquests of England in every part of 
the world, and to our own progress on the continent of North America 
in the last two centuries and a half. In reply to all this and much 
more that might be said on the subject, I will remark that England 
has maintained her footing in India and extended her empire by ar- 
raying one nationality against another in a country inhabited by dif- 
ferent races bitterly hostile to each other. It would be very different — 
in a country like China, forming one vast homogeneous mass, where at 
this day England could not maintain a footing one month’s march from 
the coast. England has done everything in her power in late years to 
make her rule palatable to her Asiatic subjects, even to complimenting 
them by making the Queen of England their “Empress.” In fact, our 
Anglo-Saxon friends across the way seem to have a tact which we do 
not possess. They manage to live in amity with savage tribes who 
would burn us at the stake if they could get hold of us. 

We Americans have adopted the theory that this continent is for 
our exclusive use. Nearly all of us are in favor of exterminating the 
Indians, some would apply the same process to the negro race, and 
now Mr. K y and his associates have decreed that “the Chinese 
must go;” yet at least two of these classes are, if properly utilized, a 
vast source of wealth to this country. 

When we look carefully into the political philosophy of the Chinese 
we see much to admire, notwithstanding the defects with which time 
has incrusted it, and the close observer would no more compare the 
lower grades of Chinese, who form the great mass of those we eri- 
counter in California, with even the middle class, as seen in their native 
country, than he would compare a Satyr with Hyperion. 
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I will not enlarge on what has been so often noted, that we are 
indebted to the Chinese for many of the arts which are considered to 
be triumphs of modern civilization. 1200 years B.c. their emperors 
were arrayed in the finest silk fabrics; their china, glass, and pottery 
were excellent; their palaces were magnificent; and from that epoch 
has been handed down all the gorgeous paraphernalia of courts which 
has served as a model for the sovereigns of Europe. Their palaces, if 
not equal to those of modern days, were not devoid of beauty, and 
their feasts, if different from those of Lucullus, were excellent in their 
way. 

All the various departments known in the governments of the great 
nations of to-day were. familiar ages ago to the Chinese. Their 
statesmen conducted negotiations very much as at present. The most 
astute diplomatists of to-day are Chinese, and no nation has in the end 
ever obtained the better of them in the art of diplomacy. Some of 
their public works are unequaled. The great wall of China may well 
be ranked as one of the wonders of the world, being fifteen hundred 
miles in length and wide enough on top for six horsemen to ride 
abreast. This work of the usurper “Che-Kwang-Ti” stands to this 
day a monument to his energy; the most stupendous of the works of 
man; unsurpassed by the pyramids of Egypt. Che-Kwang-Ti was 
one of the most eminent men that his country has produced, though 
addicted to cruelties which have ever formed part of a Chinese em- 
peror’s policy. When he proposed his famous barrier against the Tar- 
tars, the Chinese literati—many thousands in number—strongly re- 
monstrated against his proceedings, and recommended an adherence to 
the customs of former emperors,—that is, oppose no resistance to the 
Tartar hordes, trusting that the latter would soon be absorbed by 
the great Chinese race, or that they would all get the dyspepsia from 
living too luxurious a life, and would be glad to get back to their 
barren steppes. 

It seems that Che-Kwang-Ti, disgusted with the satirical observa- 
tions of the literati, ordered one thousand of these gentry to lose their 
heads and all their writings to be destroyed. He then ordered the be- 
ginning of the Chinese empire to be dated from that time, with him- 
self chronicled as the founder thereof. Perhaps the Emperor served 
these scribblers right, and we have lost nothing in the destruction of 
their books, since the works of the great Confucius, the master-spirit 
of them all, are still preserved to us. 

However, the destruction of these books has given an excuse for 
the confusion which prevails in the classics and annals, and which the 
most learned of the Chinese are unable to rectify. 
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The mighty Che-Kwang-Ti died detested by everybody, which is 
generally the case in this world with rulers of all descriptions. Even 
in our own enlightened country affection only lasts while a citizen 
holds office, and then to be sure it is very strong, while in regard to 
the respect shown to the dead who have exercised authority, the. 
Chinese are superior to us in this as in perhaps other particulars. 

While mentioning the subject of the great engineering feats of the 
Chinese, let us consider the great canal seven hundred miles long, its 
branches connecting with innumerable rivers, which serve to transport 
merchandise from one part of the empire to another. On this system 
of inland navigation is a tonnage in junks and boats estimated as 
greater than that of all the world besides! This work is worthy of any 
engineer now living. 

Many of their public buildings are well worthy our admiration; 
and in landscape-gardening and farming the Chinese are unequaled. 
In naval architecture their models, it must be confessed, do not quite 
come up to our ideas; but after all, those things are matters of taste, 
and perhaps there are merits in a Chinese junk of which we cannot 
form a proper conception; and, to say the truth, we cannot boast a 
great deal of our own naval craft. As to their literature, who have we 
to compare with Confucius, whose works have stood the test of more 
than twenty-four centuries? Benjamin Franklin comes the nearest 
to him of any of our worthies, and it is to be hoped his memory will 
endure as long. Strong common sense is the leading characteristic of 
both these philosophers,—a valuable quality, at present quite out of 
fashion among the savans of to-day, who are constantly pushing for- 
ward new theories before they have tested the old ones, presenting 
their changes of opinion to the bewildered public with the rapidity of 
the changes of a kaleidoscope. 

I am not sure that we could not take a hint from the Chinese in 
the matter of education. It is in mental attributes rather than in 
physical in which the Chinese excel, and we could do well by reform- 
ing in some degree the mechanical tendencies of the age, and refuse 
to waste our lives in pursuits which, however dazzling in appearance, 
bring no real happiness to the human race, but, on the contrary, wear 
out the faculties of mind and body and decimate our population. 

The works of Confucius may not to the casual observer compare in 
style with our English classics, but there are no writings which have 
exercised such an influence over the human race. They have kept the 
vast empire of China under subjection to the law for twenty-four cen- 
turies, and their leading idea is to promote the cause of virtue. One 
of Confucius’s works is a book called the “Chun-tsew,” which does 
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not by any means, as the sound of the name would signify, refer to 
something to eat. The title is analogous to the Greek xyporvodoy1a, the 
method of obtaining the true period of years in which past events took 
place. This clever book is constantly referred to by the literati—of 
whom there are at least one million mentioned in the Cyclopedia of 
Chinese authors,—every one of whom has commented upon the maxims 
of Confucius, in one shape or another, until he has made a book of his 
own, a practice which has been followed by the million of Shakspeare 
“commentators” of our own day, who have so turned and twisted and 
befogged the utterances of that mighty genius that it is next to im- 
possible for anybody to make head or tail of them. The “She-King,” 
or book of odes, contains a collection of songs showing the versatility 
of Confucius’s genius, and his “Ta-Heo” is replete with sound prin- 
ciples, and is much quoted by literary Chinese. It would be impossible, 
however, to mention the names of a tenth part of the leading classics 
of this peculiar people, for they are eminently a literary race, and 
literature is held in greater honor with them than anywhere else in the 
world. 

In their religion, judged by our standard, the Chinese do not appear 
to advantage. It is to be feared that the most of them care very little 
for any system of worship, but will take up with the one which pays 
the best, or, in fact, worship anything, from a grasshopper to a teapot. 
The fear that they may impress such loose theological notions upon 
our own people is perhaps the strongest argument that can be made 
for their exclusion. i 

The system of Chinese ethics is of a very elastic nature, suited to 
the genius of the people. Before the days of Confucius they appear 
to have worshiped anything they pleased. The little religion they had 
originally possessed seems to have evaporated. So when Confucius 
appeared with his system of ethics, the people worshiped him with: 
blind adoration, traveling about with his maxims written on their 
clothing, that all might read as they ran. About the year 250 B. c. 
Buddhism was introduced by priests from India, and it spread with 
great rapidity. Subsequently, when the Mohammedan missionaries 
visited China, their doctrines were so popular that this might have 
become a leading religion in China were it not for the prohibition of 
pork as an article of diet. Then followed the Roman Catholics, the 
first Christian-missionaries to China. Six or seven hundred thousand 
converts were the fruit of their arduous exertions, and the bulk of 
their converts’ descendants have held that faith to the present time. 
How much real Christianity exists in these people, a mere handful in 
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the millions of unbelievers, it would be perhaps impossible for us to 
determine. 

The rulers of China have rather discouraged the people from 
adopting any belief whatever. They do not wish the masses to in- 
dulge in religious speculations, lest they will be more difficult to gov- 
ern. One of their emperors illustrated this in a peculiar manner. He 
published a review of the principal religions known to the Chinese, 
including those of Buddha, Mohammed, and Jesus Christ, and wound 
up his observations by recommending his subjects to have nothing to 
do with any of them! What a nation this might have become had the 
doctrines of Christianity prevailed throughout the empire! With that 
religion would have come a knowledge of the highest branches of 
science and philosophy; the arts would have flourished, and the Chi- 
nese would long ago have taken a commanding position among the 
nations of the world. 

The time may yet come when the joss-houses will be overthrown 
and the Chinese adopt the true faith, which will confer all the blessings 
of heaven upon them in this life as well as the assurance of a happy 
hereafter. This change will not occur in their own land, but in one 
of their adoption, and centuries may elapse before the event takes 
place, so thoroughly conservative are the Chinese. 

The Chinese appear to have reached the zenith of their civilization 
soon after the time of Confucius. Not to advance is really to retro- 
grade, and we accordingly find that manufactures have deteriorated, 
the arts and sciences have not flourished, great inventions have been 
lost, and valuable literature has perished. The Chinese claim that all 
our greatest inventions were known to their ancestors, and although 
we may doubt their story we cannot prove the contrary. 

* * * * * * * * 


By the late Davip D. Porter, Admiral U. S. Navy. 





RUSSIA ON THE PAMIR AND THE FORTIFI- 
CATIONS OF PAMIRSKI] POST. 


(Armee und Marine, No. 24, 1903.) 
Translated by Lieut. E. M. Norton, Eighth Infantry. 


THE name of the Pamir, the country of the high valleys, called by the 
people of Kirghiz “the roof of the world” (Bam-i-Duniah), has had 
a particularly fascinating sound since ancient times. And this is not 
to be wondered at. For from its snow covered, inhospitable and in- 
accessible mass of rocks many streams of people have emigrated, 
which have figured prominently in the ancient history of the Oid 
World; and with good reason one calls this highland, in which the 
highest and largest chains of mountains in the world meet at one 
place, as if it were their rendezvous—with good reason it may be 
called the “roof of the world.” But such a part of the globe, to which 
one cannot penetrate except with perils and fatigues, is always the 
object of interest and admiration of the world, and every intelligence 
from there will be welcome. 

The man who wrote these words, so characteristic of the nature 
of the Pamir, that great highland separating the sphere of power of 
the masters of India from the territory of Turkestan, where the two 
rivals for the authority of Asia are face to face as with loaded rifles— 
this man is Sven von Hedin, that bold explorer and learned man to 
whom, only a short time ago, the men of learning in the capital paid 
their tribute. And the man to whom Sven von Hedin dedicated those 
words in the preface of his excellent and varied description of his 
travels over the great highland is a young German officer, the first 
representative of the German Army who travelled over the Pamir 
alone and without especial preparation.* 

For this reason we believe that our readers—to speak with Sven 
von Hedin—would like to hear some news from the “roof of the 
world” and its Russian conquerors. The rough highland is generally 


*“A Ride Over the Pamir,” by William Filchner, lieutenant of Royal Bavar- 
ian Ist Infantry. With ninety-six illustrations and two maps. Berlin, 1903: 
E. S. Mittler & Son, Royal Court Bookstore. Price 7 marks. This excellent 
book can be highly recommended. 
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known by the collective name “Pamir,” which, with heights exceeding 
those of Mont Blanc, and with a surface of 140,000 square kilometers, 
connects the mountain groups of the Tienshan, Kuenlun and Hima- 
layas with those of the Iran highland (plateau) and of the Hindoo- 
Koosh. In a stricter sense the natives probably call only the eastern - 
part “Pamir,” while they give to the western part the names of the 
countries Wachan, Shugnau, Badakshan, Roshan, Darvas, Karategin, 
Isakshim, and Paran. But even the “Pamir” itself, in a stricter sense, 
has still an extent of 73,000 square versts (a square verst equals 1,138 
square kilometers), according to the latest statements of the Russians. 

The best evidence of the ruggedness of the mountains is that, ac- 
cording to the census made by the Russians in 1893, only 255 male, 
307 female, nomad Kirghizes, with 299 boys and 194 girls, lived in 
tents or huts on this large tract. The medium height of the Pamir 
plateau is indeed about 12,000 or 13,000 Russian feet (a Russian foot 
is 0.305 m.), on which are chains of mountains from 18,000 to 
19,000 feet high, cut with passes up to 16,000 feet, and -with mountain 
peaks which exceed in height the highest known mountains of the 
world. 

A Russian officer who participated in the expedition in the Pamir 
in 1892 gives the following gloomy picture of the actual conditions 
and circumstances that surround the natives: “The unhappy inhabi- 
tants of this rough highland, in which only blizzards reign and violent 
windstorms sweep along whole clouds of fine sand, live their wretched 
lives here under a continual deprivation and hunger. These poor 
inhabitants of Pamir have not even corn, which they consider a luxury. 
One must imagine the Pamir as an uninterrupted stone desert, covered 
here and there with a stratum of clay soil mixed with black earth, in 
which a few scattered bushes of ‘tereskin’ grow. This is the only 
plant of that country and is used as.fuel. It is often used as food by 
the cattle, weakened with hunger. Even corn does not get a chance 
to ripen on the Pamir. Depending upon the height of the mountains, 
the inhabitants suffer very much from the appearance of phthisis 
(mountain sickness). But the greatest plague which the people of 
the Pamir have to contend with are the strong winds which prevail 
there. Usually it begins to blow at eight o’clock in the morning, 
gradually increasing in velocity until, at 12 M., it has attained a velocity 
of twenty miles a second. The clouds of fine sand which it carries 
along penetrate the nose, eyes and ears and stop them up. And there 
is no protection against this annoying dust, impregnated with salt. 
Even the huts, closed on all sides, do not protect the inhabitants from 
this plague. Another consequence of these windstorms are the varia- 
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tions in the temperature, which also have a very injurious effect on 
the human organism. The medium temperature in summer is plus 
10.3 degrees C.; in spring and autumn minus 1.2 degrees C.; in winter 
minus 20.6 degrees C. But in the winter temperature in the sun is 
sometimes very high, and in the summer it is even as high as plus 27 
degrees C. in the sun. It is not seldom that in the hottest summer 
there is a sudden fall of snow, and during a blizzard there may be a 
terrific display of thunder and lightning.” 

Such a climate must naturally have a very injurious effect on the 

human organism. The cattle, too, suffer very much from a lack of 
food. And for these reasons the Pamir would hardly have been of 
any interest to Russia but for the fact that these mountains are situ- 
ated on the boundary line of India, and the English would stir heaven 
and earth in order to incite the Afghans living at the foot of the Pamir, 
and other tribes of Central Asia, to serve their (English) own pur- 
pose against their neighbors in Turkestan. This is the reason that 
the Pamir question was agitated—a question which dealt with the liti- 
gation concerning the boundaries and which finally resulted in an 
engagement (conflict) between the Russians and the allies of Eng- 
land. 
_ If one wishes to understand the progress of the Russian power in 
Asia, it is necessary to realize that Russia’s progress has been con- 
trolled not at all by the ordinary thirst for conquest, but that, as Count 
York von Wartenburg points out in his well-known book, “The Pro- 
gress of the Russian Power in: Asia,” the government in St. Peters- 
burg would have had to use much more energy for retarding the 
progress in Asia than for promoting it. The latter, depending upon 
the commercial interests of the Russians and the personal interests of 
the local Russian governors, worked itself out in some respects with- 
out any help, and.very often thrust a new, unwelcome and difficult task 
before the Russian government. And, besides this, it must also be 
taken into consideration that a sovereign state cannot tolerate plunder- 
ing nomads on her boundaries for any length of time, because by such 
actions the very idea of “boundary” becomes visionary—and a sov- 
ereign state must necessarily have a boundary. 

The Pamir question is an illustration of this idea. In the famous 
communication of December 8, 1864, of Prince Gortshakoff, then chan- 
cellor, this thought (or opinion) finds its full and proper expression. 
After Russia had brought under subjection the Chanat Kokan, to 
whom the Pamir formerly belonged; after having vanquished the 
Telke-Turks and brought the Ssalor and Ssaryk-Turks under his do- 
minon ; after having become a neighbor of Afghanistan and China in 
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this part of Middle Asia—it remained for her to determine the exact 
boundary line. 

We pass over the struggle for the boundary line which occurred 
apparently between Russia and her Asiatic neighbors, but in which 
England was the secret agitator behind the curtain. On the occasion 
of March, 1885, Russia directed General Komarow to attack the Af- 
ghans at the Kuschk and drive them behind the Koschk, almost in 
sight of the “English Border Commission,” which was like a strong 
detached body. England’s prestige had received a heavy blow. The 
confidence of the Afghans in English aid had been shaken. It also 
happened some years later in the Pamir that Russia determined the 
settlement of the difficulty by force. The Emir of Afghanistan 
claimed the chanat (province) of Shugnan and Noshan. It seemed 
that, since 1885, Afghan troops, Chinese divisions and English officers, 
as Captains Younghusband and Davison, had settled permanently in 
the disputed territory of the Pamir. 

Thereupon Russia suddenly removed this difficulty in 1892 by send- 
ing to the Pamir one battalion, three “shotnies” of cossacks and a 
mountain battery (on horseback) under command of Colonel Jonow. 
These troops were sent from Margelan. After a short fight on the 
12th of July Colonel Jonow broke up the Afghan post at Sali-Tasch, 
near the Jaschyl-Kul. The necessity of maintaining her sovereignty 
in this recently disputed territory compelled Russia to leave here a 
regular garrison in a fortified post. For the erection of the fortifica- 
tions of the Pamirskij Post, Colonel Jonow chose the stragetically im- 
portant point between the Akbaital and the Saritasch Post, where the 
Aksu, the head-waters of the Amu-Darja and the Ak-Baital empty into 
the Murghab. 

The construction of the works was commenced immediately. As 
there was no suitable building material at hand to. begin with, the 
military engineer, Sserebrennikow, who was charged with the con- 
struction of the works, attempted to make a winter camp of Kirghiz 
tents. Very primitive bunks, formed of earth, took the place of beds. 
The roof was covered with shrubs filled up with clay. The walls of 
the hut were braced with heaps of sand. Sserebrennikow afterwards 
built the fortification (which is still standing) for the small garrison 
of 160 foot soldiers and forty cossacks, with several Nordenfelf rapid- 
fire guns, left at the Pamirsky post under the command of Captain 
of General Staff Kusnetzow. Lieutenant Filchner, who visited the 
post in June, 1900, found there ninety-eight foot soldiers and thirty- 
one cossacks. He was very kindly received by the Captain of General 
Staff, Annossow, and his officers. He gives us the following descrip- 
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tion of the fortification and its condition: “Although nowadays the 
Pamirsky post certainly has a definite purpose, and is of considerable 
political importance, one would not overestimate the fort as a fort, for 
it has not the first qualifications of a modern fortification. It finds its 
chief importance as a commissary and in being the extreme point of 
the military road over the Pamir. The fort is erected on a high con- 
glomerate terrace which slopes precipitously to the south. From this 
commanding height it completely overlooks (commands) the east- 
westward stretching Murghab valley. The river of the same name 
had, when I was there, a quantity of water about equal to that of our 
Tsar or Tolz. The banks are sharply cut. The average depth of the 
water is from one to two meters. The river cannot ordinarily be 
crossed except at the fords. From the east the broad Akou valley ex- 
tends into that of the Murghab.* 

“On tHe northwest and north side the fortification has a rampart 
and ditch. The wall is 2.5 m. high and has steps on the inner side, 
while on its other precipitously sloping sides it has a rectangle of ‘walls 
riveted with sods and sand bags. On the eastern side clay buildings 
are erected with rooms for officers’ quarters, hospital, offices, etc. The 
barracks for the 129 soldiers are on the north side. On the west side 
is the kitchen ; on the south side is a meteorological observatory, where 
three observations are made daily. In the center of the open space 
are several huts which are used for the storage of provisions and am- 
munition. Nordenfelt rapid-fire guns are placed menacingly on the 
corners, but the fort itself does not make a very striking impression. 
But when we consider that all the materials had to be brought over the 
military road of Fergana, we will admire the energy of the Russians 
which is shown in the construction of this fortification. To be sure, 
the interior of the buildings, which have only earthen floors, is fur- 
nished most simply. Nevertheless, I spent pleasant, not-to-be-forgot- 
ten hours in the officers’ casino at the Pamirskij Post.” We add to 
this description that the illustrations of the fort, taken there by Lieu- 
tenant Filchner, and which were kindly placed at our disposition by 
Mittler’s publishing house, explain the written text very well. 

From what deprivations the garrison has to suffer, excluded from 
the world on that lonesome post in the wilderness, it is hardly neces- 
sary to explain more minutely. Always in action in order to maintain 
the peace of the boundary, more than once have they had to show the 


*Sven von Hedin says: “All the rivers which flow east have Kirghiz names 
at their upper course and Persian names at their lower course. For example: 
Akou-Murghab, because in the geography the Kirghiz have Turkish and the 
Tadschiks have Persian names.” 
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Afghans the power of the Russian weapons, especially on the expedi- 
tions into Shugnan, a country hardly ever trodden by an European. 
They have often had to overcome the difficulties of the dangerous and 
pathless high mountains. 

In 1895 there was a celebration over the boundary between Eng- 
land and Russia, at which England yielded again; certainly an impor- 
tant resolution considering the facts, but, at any rate, a political defeat. 

To-day there is only a small territory, generally know as the Cha- 
nat Wachan, betweéri the Russian vassal state Buchara, extending 
along the heights of the Hindoo Koosh, and the English sphere of in- 
terest. This is a territory which England is obliged to guard in order 
to prevent the Emir of Afghanistan from keeping troops or erecting 
fortifications there; a territory which, in some places, can be crossed 
by the Russian troops in a march of one day. 

Therefore the importance of the lonesome “Pamirskij Post” is its 
situation near this boundary. England tried with all her means to 
extend this boundary during the second half of the past century, with- 
out being able to prevent the Russians from a successful advance to 
the boundary of the Indian sphere of interest. 

Whether or not England will succeed in the twentieth century in 
stopping the farther advance of her powerful rival is an open question 
which no one to-day would dare to answer definitely. 


Mayor GENERAL VON ZEPELIN. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


An analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the con- 
venience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and com- 
ments, in which special attention is given to the more important and 
valuable articles. 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 
(Continued from our last issue.) 

The fifth article is practically on the same subject, and is the work 
of one of the most energetic, able, and unselfish officers the Navy has 
ever had in its corps, Rear Admiral S. B. Luce. If he has not the 
interests of the Navy at heart no man ever had, and his words should 
command attention. 

His entire article is interesting, entertaining and convincing, but 
we need quote cnly the concluding sentence, the force of which will, 
we trust, impress the authorities : 

“In other words, the Civil War demonstrated conclusively the 
necessity of a War College and of a General Staff. We have the one; 
let us now have the other without much ado.” 

The seventh article, by Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Schenck, Arrtil- 
lery Corps, contains considerable matter of general interest, and should 
be considered in connection with a recent article by Captain Coe, Ar- 
tillery Corps, adjutant U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
on which it is evidently based : 

“The annual report of General George L. Gillespie, chief of en- 
gineers, United States Army, for the year ended June 30, 1903, deal- 
ing with fortifications and river and harbor work, has been made pub- 
lic. 

“General Gillespie says that projects for defences of thirty-one 
localities have been approved, and, in addition, defences of the great 
lakes and St. Lawrence River are under consideration. He adds: 

“*Projects for the defences of San Juan, Porto Rico; Pearl har- 
bor and Honolulu harbor, Hawaii; San Luis d’Apra, Guam; Manila 
Bay, and Subig Bay have been approved by the Secretary of War, and 
actual construction should begin thereon at an early day. 

“¢*The coast defences of the United States are now somewhat more 
than fifty per cent. completed. Twenty-five of the principal harbors 
of the United States have a sufficient number of heavy guns and mor- 
tars mounted to permit an effective defence against naval attack; and 
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during the past three years considerable progress has been made in 
the installation of an adequate rapid-fire armament, now the matter 
of first importance.’ 

“At present there are provided for the defences of the United 
States 105 twelve-inch guns, 133 ten-inch guns, 96 eight-inch guns, 
567 rapid-fire guns, and 376 twelve-inch mortars.” 

* * x *t x * * 

“The above extract from the daily press serves to recall a recent 
address delivered by President Roosevelt, in which he stated: 

“¢ * * * We have met here to-day to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the event which, more than any other, after the 
foundation of the government and always excepting its preservation, 
determined the character of our national life—determined that we 
should be a great expanding nation instead of a relatively small and 
stationary one. * * * Speak softly and carry a big stick; you will 
go far.’ 

“As applied to the nation, the Navy and Army symbolize the big 
stick, and in the latter the coast artillery is the chief and by far the 
most important element as respects a foreign disturber of the peace. It 
is then intimately connected with the Navy for defence, for the reason 
that to the coast artillery is confided the immediate defence of all the 
navy yards and harbors that form the base of operations, of supplies 
and construction of the Navy. 

TABLE OF GUNS, ETC., IN THE COAST DEFENSE, WITH THE OFFICERS AND 


MEN REQUIRED FOR THEIR SERVICE. 
Personnel for one Relief. * 


Manning es Board, Mounted June 30, || Present Strength, 
1886, 















































Strength. 1903. June 30, 1903. 
GUNS, Etc. . “a J ; is : 3 
a = 2 £ 2 £ s £ ~~ 
$ | 3 ¢ g 2 . é 3 g 3 
a 5 a 3 a a 
igs 1S] ahels| & o || «a 
in. B. L. R..osscocee I 42 105 | 105 | 4,444 502 | 13,780 
> in.  ceperaenen 1 | 38 | ss 356 | 13,621 |} 133 | 133 | 5,098 | 
BOM oso  Shsecreess z | 38) 96} 96] 3,199 
12in. B. L. Mortar,...|| 7-16 | 20 544 | 239] 11,152 376 165 7,708 
R. F. Guns. average...|| % | 25 |/ 1,204] 324] 26,534 || 567) 142 | 14,175 
Artillery Districts (25) 3 75 75 
Fire Comds. (93).....- 4 24 " _ a ams | 
Subm. Mines ...... 73 | 2,700 . . 
Bands (32)......+seeeee 28 896 896 252 
Totals ........+++ 2,194 | 1,439 | 57,135 || 1,277 | 1,167 | 40,452 | 502 14,032 








* Position finding, and search-light and R. F. gun details must always be double strength. 


Present shortage in personnel : Officers, 659; Enlisted, 26,430. 


Forts com, End, Board, 2 reliefs, { eiaa Officers, cae: Enlisted, pp } Aggregate, 114,270. 


The old fortifications completed after the Civil War required for three reliefs over 105,000 
men, Furthermore, the project of the Endicott Board embraced only 27, while the present one 
31 posts. The above does not include the West Indies, Hawaii, the Philippines, etc. 
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“By far the most important military necessity which confronts this 
‘great expanding nation’ at present is the providing of the personnel 
for the Navy and the coast artillery, in order to meet the absolutely 
essential demands incident to increased and rapidly increasing comple- 
tion of ships and fortifications. It is true that our people are sus- 
picious of a large standing Army. But they never have felt so respect- 
ing a Navy, nor of any force necessary for purely coast defence pur- 
poses. 

“Our forts, the guns great and small with which they are armed, 
together with the submarine defences—torpedoes, mines, submarine 
and surface torpedo boats, searchlights, steam and electric power 
motors, and communications for rapid and accurate collection and dis- 
tribution of information upon which depends the successful use of 
this powerful and complicated armament—require not alone an ade- 
quate personnel, but also one that must be highly specialized and thor- 
oughly trained in manifold duties, to insure any efficiency whatever, 
even in ordinary drills and practice. 

“That the personnel of the artillery corps should keep pace with the 
completion of the coast defences is beyond any question of doubt. But 
at this very moment, making no allowance for the guns that have been 
mounted since June 30, 1903, the corps is short 659 officers and 26,430 
enlisted men. It is expected that the project of the Endicott Board 
will be completed within ten years, and this will require an addition of 
280 officers and 16,701 men, and for the projects in the West Indies 
and the Philippines a still further addition of 130 officers and 7,860 
men, or an annual increase for ten years, over and above the present 
requirements of forty-five officers and 2,450 enlisted men—at the end 
of ten years, 1,611 officers and 65,013 enlisted men, the minimum 
strength necessary to provide one relief for the armament that will 
then (1913) be in a position and ready for service, with a like force 
in the militia for a second relief; Furthermore, as it will no doubt 
prove inexpedient to trust our forts beyond the seas in the hands of 
any native troops, and on account of their extreme importance and 
great distances from home, the 170 officers and 7,860 enlisted men re- 
quired for a single relief will have to be doubled, still further increas- 
ing our astounding deficiencies, and emphasizing the greatness of our 
imperial position and its imperative demands. The first and most 
obvious preparation to meet this grave danger is evidently to double 
the number of appointments at the Military Academy for at least ten 
years to come.” 

The eighth article is a brief summary of the military situation in 
the Philippines, together with a well-digested plan for the organiza- 
tion and stationing of a colonial army in the islands. 
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The ninth article, by Major E. J. McClernand, General Staff, re- 
iates to the vital questions of cavalry equipment, training and arma- 
ment. We have space for but a brief quotation: 

“It is a pleasure to recall the well-drilled troops of cavalry that 
went down from Fort Riley to Chickamauga Park at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War. They were taught to charge straight 
and charge home with the saber, as well as to fight on foot. Troops 
were frequently practiced charging each other, and halting at fifty 
yards distance. One of the most interesting of the many field exer- 
cises held at that post before the Spanish-American War was between 
two squadrons formed for mounted action with the saber. The squad- 
rons were placed on either side of a gently sloping hill, at a consider- 
able distance from the summit. At a signal given by an umpire each 
squadron moved forward. The commanding officers were left to 
guess where they would meet the enemy, and in what formation. 
When the summit was reached and the enemy came in sight, it was 
necessary that each commanding officer think quickly and well, and 
make his dispositions rapidly, in order to meet his adversary with ad- 
vantage. The present chief of staff of the Army superintended the 
exercise, and probably all who participated, enlisted men as well as 


- Officers, left the field feeling they had learned much about mounted 


action, and felt a confidence in themselves that would have been pro- 
ductive of good results if the war into which they were going had been 
fought in a country free from heavy timber and brush, and where the 
terrain would have permitted cavalry to move at rapid gaits. Dis- 
mounted fire action has been and will continue to be essential to the 
success of the dragoon, but in the open he should be prepared, when 
occasion demands, to meet an adversary on equal terms with the ‘arme 
blanche.’ : 

“Again, the trooper should be taught bold riding in the field. 
The mounted exercises in the riding hall are all very well in their way ; 
they are an important part of athletics and train the horse to submis- 
sion and obedience, but they do not teach the trooper the kind of riding 
that is required in a charge across country. Cavalrymen should be 
taught to ride across fields and to leap fences and ditches of moderate 
height and width, and they should be given horses of sufficient strength 
and activity to enable this to be done. When practicable to secure 
them, hounds will add zest and pleasure to cross-country riding, and 
help to cultivate a love for sports in the open, which in a large measure 
breed good health and contentment. To perfect himself in his duties, 
a cavalry recruit must work hard. He is confronted with many diffi- 
culties and discouragements, and no effort should be spared to attach 
him to the life and increase his esprit de corps. 
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The twelfth article is on a matter of vast importance for the 
army—the pay of sergeants and corporals—and the subject should 
receive immediate attention. No other matter of army legislation is of 
greater concern than this. All the officers of the Army feel that the 
time has come when the pay of a sergeant or corporal must be in- 
creased, if proper efficiency is to be maintained. Whether popular or 
not, the country should be brought face to face with the facts. The 
initiative of the individual soldier can only be obtained through prop- 
erly trained non-commissioned officers, and unless the latter are paid 
properly they will not remain in the service. And yet the initiative of 
the individual soldier is what tactics teaches us must be fully devel- 
oped for modern war. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Military Education.—Jour. R. Unit. Serv. Inst., Jan. 
Training of Militia—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Jan.-Feb. 
The Military Academy.—Kriegstech Zeit., 1. 

Esprit de Corps.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Mar.-Apr. 
Naval and Military Co-operation in War.—Same. 
Artillery Drill_—Same. 

Infantry Drill—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Mar.-Apr. 
How to Promote Rifle Practice.—Same, 

. Cavalry Mounts.—Same. 

10. Army-Navy Maneuvers.—Same. 

11. Autumn Maneuvers.—Same. 

12. The British Naval Maneuvers.—Mar. Rund., Jan. 


is 
2. 
‘ 
4. 
5. 
6. 
¥. 
8. 


6 


The first of these articles is by Colonel Maude, a well-known au- 
thority on the subject, and is well worth reading by all intelligent 
citizens of any country. 

To illustrate its scope and character we quote a few extracts here: 

“Before approaching the main body of my subject, I wish to dis- 
sociate myself entirely from all the popular views as to the ‘Stupidity 
of the British Officer,’ his alleged idleness and want of interest in 
his profession, and to submit that the young British officer, once he 
feels his feet and is allowed to realize his responsibilities, compares 
very favorably with his colleagues in civil life, or his comrades in 
every other army with which I am acquainted. 

“To take the latter first, when the late war broke out, and the coun- 
try was flooded with sensational accounts of our blunders and all- 
round imbecility, contributed by witnesses who revealed their bias and 
ignorance in almost every line of their work, I took great pains to 
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draw up an analysis of blunders common to all armies at the outbreak 
of hostilities, and found, as I expected, that even without making 
allowances for the superiority of mobility on the part of the Boers, 
and the extreme difficulty of collecting reliable information from Kaf- 
firs and colonists without military education, and whose loyalty was 
not always above suspicion, that comparing the numbers engaged and 
the area operated over, we came out exceedingly well from the test, 
and generally when the evidence forthcoming was duly analyzed it 
appeared that at least nine-tenths of our misfortunes were primarily 
due to our want of mobility—a condition which our young officers 
could do very little to modify. Had we possessed the power of mov- 
ing faster than the enemy, the want of formation and consequent mis- 
fortune would have been on their side, not on ours. 


ok * ok * * * * 


“As a nation, we have had no direct knowledge of war within our 
own frontiers, nor have we experienced what the yoke of a conqueror 
really implies. To read the debates in the House of Commons, and 
the leaders and magazine articles which have arisen out of them, one 
would imagine that Napoleon had never existed—for the views they 
mostly embody on fleets, armies, strategy, organization, and tactics, 
are those of the encyclopedists and the early days of the French Rev- 
olution. 

“There is not a ‘fad’ on anyone of these subjects to which the 
last few years have given birth, which cannot be paralleled often in 
almost identical language in French, German, and English newspapers 
at the beginning of the last century. Skirmishers, mounted infantry, 
the uselessness of drill, and the prowess of a free peasantry fighting in 
defence of hearth and home—we have had them all; but whereas the 
intellect of other countries under pressure of defeat has left them far 
behind and risen to higher conceptions of the soldier’s status, and all 
that appertains to it, our leaders of public opinion can still speak and 
write of the burden of national expenditure as an incubus on trade and 
industry. 

“But where would English trade and industry have been had Na- 
poleon once got command of the Channel? 

“Will our people never recognizze that but for our insular position, 
which not only of itself attracted capital but enabled us to defend 
accumulations of capital more economically, i. e., with less disturbance 
of existing trading facilities than other races, the means for the crea- 
tion of the great industries which gave us command of the markets 
of the world could never have arisen ? 

* * * ok 
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“Briefly, our chief difficulty springs from the reluctance of our 
educational bodies to realize the position war occupies in the evolution 
of human progress. They still view war from the eighteenth century 
standpoint, as conditioned by the wickedness of statesmen and kings, 
and the soldier’s ‘trade’ as synonymous with butchery. This attitude 
of mind in freethinkers of the time was at least comprehensible; but 
how it has ever been possible for members of the established or of 
any church to justify the position passes beyond my imagination. 

“If a soldier’s duty is ‘to kill,’ is it not also the whole end, aim, 
and object of all his training to teach him ‘to give his life—not for a 
friend,’ but for his countrymen, who too often have shown anything 
but a friend’s interest in his survival ? 

“The truth is that history, in so far as it discloses any law at all, 
shows everywhere and always the working of the law of the ‘survival 
of the fittest among the races,’ and proves it by a mass of detailed 
evidence immeasurably greater and more reliable than research has 
yet provided in support of the Darwinian doctrine, or any other ac- 
cepted evolutionary law; and the only rational position that either 
science or the church can take up with reference to the causation of 
war is that, like plague, pestilence, and famine, it is conditioned by 
‘natural law,’ and its advent and consequences can only be averted 
by the same methods that we employ to control or minimize the other 
national scourges with which it is classified in the Litany, viz., a study 
of its nature and laws, and a course of national hygiene. 

“The antagonism of nations is a natural force, having no founda- 
tion in reason, but present none the less, and it is this force which 
renders the peaceful trade intercourse of the nation an idle dream , 
and speculation. Countries may welcome commercial products, but 
the individual resents the competition of the producer, and it is the 
sum of the interests of the producers that ultimately decides. When 
we have international trade without competition we shall be in sight 
of the golden age; but till that ideal is attained let us train every unit 
to appreciate that defeat for us means individual extinction. 

“Starting from this foundation, the erection of our superstructure 
is both natural and simple. 

“Primarily, we need the power to observe facts accurately, i. ¢., 
Scientific teaching ; next, the knowledge of facts previously registered, 
i. e., history; and thirdly, the power to reason accurately from given 
data, i. ¢., mathematics. 

“But neither history nor science can be studied without a knowl- 
edge of modern languages—French and German. 

“History is unintelligible without geology, geography and to- 


pography.” 
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MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. War as the Ultimate Form of Economic Competition.—WNav. 
Inst., Dec. 
Foodstuffs in Time of War.—Jour. R. Unit. Serv. Inst., Dec.. 
Observations on the War in South Africa—Same, Dec., Jan. 
Campaigns against India from the West.—Same, Jan. 
The Navy and the Nation.—Same, Jan. 
. International Eminent Domain.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Jan.- 
Feb. 
. From Arizona to the Antilles with the Second Cavalry.—Same, 
Jan.-Feb., March-April. 
8. The Future of the U. S. Merchant Fleet—Mar. Rund., Jan. 
9. The Development of the Russian Merchant Fleet—Mar. 
Rund., Jan. 
10. Russia and Japan.—Army and Navy Gaz., Jan. 2. 
11. The Eastern War.—Same, Feb. 13; Mil. Mail, Feb. 12; Mar. 
Rund., Jan.; R. du Cercle Mil.,-Jan. 30, Feb. 20. 
12. Sea Power and the Eastern Question—Same, Feb. 13. 
13. Tactical Problem.—R. du Cercle Mil., Jan. 9. 
14. Attack and Defense of a Fortified Position.—Same. 
15. Volley Firing and Fire at Will—Same, Feb. 6. 


We have only space to note a few of these articles in particular. 
From the second we quote the following interesting statement: 
“From published returns of home-grown and imported wheat, it 
appears that the home product is just about one-fourth of the total 
_ consumption, and this does not take into account the enormous impor- 
tation of flour returned as 1,128,822 tons in 1901, which if sent here as 
wheat, would revive the milling industry, find employment for labor, 
and would have given us nearly 400,000 tons of bran and other offals 
which have been very difficult to procure of late years, and have . 
commanded high prices. In Ireland, I am informed, good bran has 
recently been selling at £7 10s. od. per ton. This high price of offals, 
exceeding the price of wheat, is an anomaly which should not exist 
and requires the serious consideration of the legislature ; and whatever 
is the outcome of the Royal Commission now sitting, I am of opinion 
that the importation of flour should be absolutely prohibited unless 
accompanied by a due proportion of bran and pollard, which would 
assist the farmer in the production of beef, mutton, and pork. 
“Taking the imports of wheat and flour in equivalent weight of 
grain for the cereal year ending 31st August last, and this year’s 
estimate (Beerbohm’s) of the home production of wheat, they stand 
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thus: imported, 26 million quarters ; home production, 5 million quar- 
ters. 

“It is stated on good authority that if the horses of the United 
Kingdom were entirely fed on home-grown grain they would consume 
over 80 per cent. of all that is harvested, after deducting seed for 
the following season. If this is approximately true, it shows the 
serious nature of our position, especially if anything should happen to 
stem the influx of the ordinary shipments of grain to this country. 

“In connection with this, it is interesting to compare the relative 
value of the bread-stuffs imported from our own colonies and foreign 
countries. . The returns for 1902 disclose the following facts :— 


British Possessions. Foreign Countries. 


Corn and Grain £9,448,000 £ 51,492,000 
British Possessions, 15.5 per cent. Foreign Countries, 84.5 per cent. 


“Notwithstanding this, it is satisfactory to note that whereas, tak- 
ing the mean of 1871-5, we imported from British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions only 10.9 per cent. of the whole, it had risen in 1897-1902 to 
19 per cent., but for the year 1902 it fell to 15.5 per cent. But against 
this another important fact has to be considered, viz., that whereas in 
1870-2 we imported only 1.4 cwts. of wheat and flour per head of the 
population, that in 1900-2 we imported 2.5 cwts. per head. This shows 
that in a period of thirty years we have nearly doubled our import 
per head, and clearly shows our increasing dependence on outside 
sources, 

“A further analysis of the import shows that in the period 1871-5 
no one country sent us quite 40 per cent. of the total imports of wheat 
and flour, but in the period 1898-1902 we imported no less than 62 
per cent. from the United States alone. This cannot be a safe or 
sound position for any country to have practically a monopoly, and it 
should act as an incentive to our Government to stimulate the home 
production of bread-stuffs to the fullest extent. To ask a plain ques- 
tion: What would be our position if we were at war with the United 
States? In such a contingency the 9,527,475 cwts. imported from 
Canada, out ofa total of 22,700,590 cwts. from British possessions 
would also be seriously jeopardized. Again, it is more than probable 
that, owing to a bad harvest, or the increase of its population, the 
United States may some day not be in a position to keep up this im- 
mense supply of wheat. What would be the position of the working 
man in such an event? He would, without a doubt, be compelled to 
pay famine prices for the staff of life. 
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“What is the remedy? Increase your home supply, and stimulate 
your Colonies to grow a larger area of wheat—in fact, make yourselves 
self-contained as much as possible.” 


The fifth article, by Sir George Sydenham Clarke, governor of 
Victoria, Australia, is a powerful tribute to the British navy: 

“In the history of the nations that have attained real greatness, 
some determining causes or characteristics can generally be traced. It 
was not a chapter of accidents that enabled the Greeks to spread their 
colonies over the shores of the Mediterranean and to give art and 
literature to the world; that led the Romans from a little village on 
the Tiber to vast dominions; that launched Carthage on a career of 
commercial supremacy; that built up the Empire of Spain in the 
western hemisphere ; that conferred high honor upon Portugal in the 
field of maritime exploration; that carried Dutch trade and settle- 
ments into many lands; that welded France into a formidable naval 
and military Power; and that, in comparatively recent years, has 
created the United States, a united Italy, and the German and Russian 
Empires. In none of these cases is the determining source of greatness 
so clear and so consistently manifest through many centuries as in 
our own national history. We owe all to the inherent capacity of our 
race for the service of the sea. I do not wish you to infer that other 
qualifications have not combined in the creation of the magnificent 
fabric of the British Empire; but I do assert that none of these 
qualifications would have sufficed to secure our present position among 
the nations if the people of two little islands had not, from an early 
period, developed the instincts of the sea, and maintained these in- 
stincts for nearly a thousand years. By the instincts of the sea I do 
not mean only aptitude for a sea life, but that aptitude associated with 
great fighting qualities. Maritime peoples have, over and over again, 
gone under either for want of fighting power, or because they have 
neglected to cherish their fleets. The British people have never failed 
in fighting power; but, at several periods, they have neglected naval 
preparations to a dangerous extent, and have incurred heavy losses and 
far heavier risks. Up to the present time, however, our sea power has 
always been re-asserted in time to avert national disaster. Though 
temporarily led aside by the glamour of military victories, by the vain 
ambition of European dominion, or by the baseless theories which gain 
acceptance in peace time, the nation has instinctively turned to the 
fleet in great emergencies, and it has been hitherto possible to repair 
neglect and to rehabilitate the Navy before disaster supervened. Since 
the long series of great wars, which ended in 1815, a new order has 
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arisen. In the first place, the rival Navies—like the Armies—of to- 
day are maintained in a state of efficiency and preparation for war un- 
known in the past. In the second place, the British stake in the sea 
has enormously increased since the period of great naval conflicts. In 
1815, the annual value of the sea-borne trade of Great Britain was 
about £96,000,000, considerably less than that of Australasia alone 
to-day, and the gross annual value of the commerce of the Empire and 
of the shipping which carries it cannot now be less than £ 1,600,000,- 
000. It is almost impossible to realize what such figures mean; but it 
can safely be asserted that the Empire depends absolutely on sea-borne 
commerce, in which, directly or indirectly, every citizen is interested, 
that the loss of this commerce as the result of our being overpowered 
on the seas would bring ruin and disruption, and that the guardian- 
ship of our means of existence and our hope for the future depends 
wholly upon the efficiency and sufficiency of his Majesty’s Navy. 
Australians, who live apparently secure in this Southern Ocean, and 
who are naturally much engrossed in their local problems, may easily 
come to forget the force to which they owe alike their territorial in- 
tegrity, their progress, and their prospects of future development. 
Averages are apt to be misleading; but it is a fact that per head of 
population Australians have a larger stake in sea-borne trade than the 
people of the mother country. 

“YI want to try and bring before you the salient facts of our wonder- 
ful naval history, to indicate the great turning points in that history, 
to show what naval supremacy has conferred in the past, and then to 
say something as to the present situation. 

“The Navy has never known a great defeat; nor has it ever failed 
the nation, except when it has been deliberately or ignorantly neglected. 
Even so, as soon as it was again cherished and adequately maintained, 
it instantly responded and resumed the sovereignty of the sea. You 
will agree with me that this long and consistently glorious record is 
not the result of accident. Chance could not have ruled that fleet 
after fleet, carefully constructed, and as carefully administered by 
France, should be shattered by British seamen; that, one by one, the 
maritime Powers went down in the contest with Great Britain; and 
that, before the close of the last great naval war, the Navy stood alone 
confronting the fleets of the world, and their recognized superior. 

“Tn a fine passage, Captain Mahan points out that the storm-beaten 
ships (the ships of Cornwallis, Collingwood, and Nelson), on which 
the eyes of the Grand Army never looked, stood between Napoleon 
and the dominion of the world. That applies to Australia, and, even 
if war came, you would never see the ships which would guard that 
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huge investment in the sea which represents your most vital interest. 
I ask you, therefore, to keep in mind the outlines of naval history 
which I have attempted to trace, and, above all, to remember that that 
history is your own, that the deeds of the great seamen of the past 
are your heritage, and that, not the local squadron, but the tremendous 
power of the whole British Navy, stands ready to be employed in the 
defence of Australia, and of every portion of our Empire liable to 
over-sea attack. 

“The strategy of naval warfare remains unchanged and unchange- 
able. The decisive weapon, as in the days of Elizabeth, is the gun, 
and the personal qualities of the man who stands behind the gun have 
become more important in proportion to its enhanced destructive 
power. Tactics have been complicated by steam, because of the 
freedom and rapidity of movement which sails could not confer ; but, 
here, also, the effect is to make greater demands upon the inherent 
qualities of the man, and I assert that the instincts and the aptitudes, 
which are the ancient inheritance of our race, have not decayed.” 


ARTILLERY, ARMOR AND FORTIFICATION. 


The Accuracy and Probability of Gun Fire—Nav. Inst., Dec. 
Automobile Torpedoes,—Same. 
Land Mines.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 1. 
Torpedoes in Action.—Army and Navy Gaz., Feb. 13. 
. Stability Tests of Nitrocellulose Powders.—Sc. Am. Suppl., 
Jan. 16. 

6. The Panoramic Telescope.—Same, Feb. 6. 

7. Determination of Longitudinal Deviation at Artillery Practice 
by the Aid of Photography.—Jour. Arty., Jan.-Feb. 

8. The Semi-Automatic Sight—Same. 

g. Field Artillery Armament.—Same. 

10. The Armored Caisson for Field Artillery — Same. 

11. The Development of Recoil and Counter-Recoil Apparatus for 
Long Recoil Field Guns.—Same. 

12. Earthworks in Frozen Soil.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 1. 

13. New Forms of Armored Forts.—Jour. Arty., Jan.-Feb. 


The first of these articles is by Professor Alger, of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, one of the highest authorities in the country on the subject. 

The second is by Lieutenant Chandler, U. S. Navy, now in com- 
mand of our torpedo flotilla, and one of the ablest officers for that 
work. 

We quote a few passages from this most interesting paper: 
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“A useful field for the employment of the torpedo, which I have 
not as yet touched upon, is for the defense of harbors not suitable for 
mining, both from regular or improvised torpedo batteries on shore, 
or from submarine boats. It is well known that there are many har- 
bors in which, owing to a great depth of water, rapid current, or other 
causes of a like nature, it is almost impossible to establish a thoroughly 
reliable system of mines. Here we have a field in which the automobile 
torpedo is without a rival. 

* * X* * * * * * 


“The advantages offered by this style or harbor defence in places 
where mines are not available, or even as an adjunct to mines, are so 
great that I am at a loss to understand why it has not yet been taken 
up. A more powerful torpedo could be used from permanent shore 
batteries than it is possible to carry aboard ship, where the confined 
space available for handling marks the present five-meter torpedo as 
about the limit in length. By increasing the dimensions of the torpedo 
to about double those of that now in use aboard ship, I see no reason 
why a range of 5,000 yards with a speed for that distance of 30 knots 
should not be attained, by a torpedo carrying 200 pounds of explosive, 
and such a weapon should give a speed of over 40 knots for 1,000 
yards. From a shore battery, where range and position of the enemy 
can be readily determined, such a weapon should be absolutely accurate 
and reliable. 

“A great difficulty that presents itself in the defence of all harbors 
is the question of fog. A place like the Race, for instance, where mines 
did try it under those conditions would he not be more than likely to 
are not reliable, furnishes a splendid field for use of the torpedo. I 
think it will be admitted that an enemy who had a sufficient knowledge 
of our coast to enable him to dare the risks of ordinary navigation, 
would stand a very fair chance of success in an effort to take his fleet 
through the Race in thick weather, as far as the stationary mines and 
shore defences are concerned, and when the immense advantages to 
be gained by such procedure are considered, I have no doubt that any 
wide-awake enemy would do just that thing. But would he dare to 
try if he knew that there were a half-dozen submarines, armed with 
modern torpedoes, cruising to and fro across the passage? And if he 
pay an enormously high price for this effort? 

“Therefore, I believe that, in all harbor defence work, but es- 
pecially in those special harbors where the use of stationary mines is 
beset with unusual difficulties, the use of the automobile torpedo is an 
absolute necessity, and one that is very unwise to neglect in the way 
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in which we are now doing. Regular shore submerged batteries, with 
powerful torpedoes ; extemporized shore batteries, submerged or other- 
wise, with our service weapon; and the mobile torpedo batteries fur- 
nished by the submarine boats; taken in conjunction with such sta- 
tionary mines as can be used, and an outer and constantly shifting 
line of regular torpedo boats will beyond question form a defensive 
barrier that it would be madness for a hostile fleet to attempt, and 
the two mobile features of such a defence would also go far to keep 
such a fleet at a respectful distance from the harbor mouth. In a 
word, such a force, I believe, would render any such thing as forcing 
a harbor or maintaining a successful blockade impossible, except at 
such a cost that no nation would be able to stand it.” 


WARSHIPS. 


1. New Russian Battleship Tsarevitch (illustr.)—Jour. R. Unit. 
Serv. Inst., Dec. 
2. The French Naval Programme, 1900-6.—Same. 
Armored Cruisers.—Mar. Rund., Jan. 
The French Naval Program for 1904.—Same. 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, U. S.—Same. 
Submarines.—Army and Navy Gaz., Feb. 6. 
Changes in the World’s Navies.—Mar. Rund., Jan.; Nav. Inst., 
iee.; Jour. R. Unit. Serv. Inst., Dec., Jan. 


We quote a brief extract from the sixth of these articles: “At 
present France leads the way in the provision she is making of the 
submarine as an adjunct to her naval force. Our neighbors have at 
the present time about forty boats of either one or the other of the 
two classes which are described as submarines or submersibles. Some- 
thing a little under another score are projected in her latest program: 
In building vessels of this kind—vessels which experiment has proved 
are capable of short sea trips—France is repeating the tactics which 
she carried out in regard to the torpedo boat. Practically, it may be 
said, she regards, or appears to regard, the submarine and the sub- 
mersible as the modern equivalents of the torpedo boat and torpilleur 
de haute mer. Much as she may wish to enlarge their scope and pur- 
pose, at present these are limited to the defence of ports and the 
waters in their vicinity. That is to say, the menace is for the block- 
ader, and it may be admitted that no large ships could maintain a 
position after dark within fifty or sixty miles of any harbor known 
to be equipped with this description of offensive defence. The tactical 
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aim of such weapons is an effective increase of the defended zone, 
which in olden times was restricted to the range of the fortress arm- 
ament. It has, however, yet to be proved that the submarine has been 
built which is capable of striking a blow outside the limits we have 
named. It is true, of course, that French submarines have crossed a 
wider area of sea and have delivered an attack in a port assumed for 
the purposes of the experiment to be the enemy’s territory. But the 
circumstances were such that the experiments offer little or no demon- 
stration of what could be done under the actual stress of war. 

“Tt is a matter for regret, regarded merely in the light of the lessons 
which might be drawn therefrom, that if war should come in the 
Far East, neither of the probable antagonists appear to be provided 
with submarine boats. If there are submarines in Port Arthur or in 
the Japanese harbors the fact has not been made public. In Japan 
there are probably facilities for the construction of such vessels, and 
we know from experience in this country that they can be rapidly 
built. But the submarine is of small value unless provided with an ex- 
perienced crew of officers and men trained to their use and employ- 
ment. If either the Japanese or the Russians had been able to train 
crews it could hardly have been the case that the fact would not have 
transpired with so many expert newspaper correspondents on the spot. 
The only nations other than the French who have gone in largely for 
the submarine are the United States and ourselves. In America there 
are now afloat nearly a dozen, with which experiments are being car- 
ried out, and in this country we have nearly twenty completed or com- 
pleting. But neither here nor on the other side of the Atlantic has 
anything been published of the trials of the boats which would lead 
us to suppose that this weapon is deemed capable of what may be 
termed ocean warfare. The larger vessels now in hand will, doubt- 
less, have a wider range of action. But the larger the vessel the 
harder it will be to hide, and as her prime quality is her comparative 
invisibility, so it must follow that as the range of action is increased 
the opportunities for her use must be diminished. While, therefore, it 
must be admitted that it would be a mistake to undervalue the sub- 
marine menace, so equally is it a mistake to over-estimate ihe powers 
and possibilities of the new weapon.” ; 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS, 


The New (British) Service Rifle—Vol. Rec., Dec. 15. 
American Cartridge Belts —Same, Jan. 15. 
The Ski and Its Military Use—Kriegstech. Zeit., 1. 
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MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Manchuria.—Mil. Serv. Inst., Mar.-April. 
2. Russia-Japan Military Statistics—Same. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


1. Typhoid and Malarial Fevers at Chickamauga in 1898.—Mil. 
Surg., Feb. 

2. Rapid Transit Ambulance.—Same. 

3. Refuse Disposal in Camp.—Same. 

4. Suppression of Dust in Camp.—Mil. Serv. Inst., Jan.-Feb. 

5. Prevention of Spread of Infectious Diseases on Board Ship.— 
Same, March-April. 

6. The Disposal of the Wounded of Cavalry.—Same. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
1. War Signals——Nav. Inst., Dec. 
2. Simultaneous Telegraphy and Telephony.—Kriegstech. Zeit.,1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Carrier (or Homing) Pigeons in Fortifications.—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 1. 


2. The Panoramic Telescope.—Sc. Amer. Suppl., Feb. 6. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


1. The Report of the War Commission.—Jour. R. Unit. Serv. 
Inst., March. 

2. The French Naval Programme of 1900-1906.—Same. 

3. A Suggestion on Recruiting for the British Army.—-Same. 

4. The Navy Estimates (Great Britain). —Same. 

5. The Russian Army of To-day.—Army and Navy Jour., March 

; Unit. Serv. Mag., Feb. 

6. A National Army.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Feb. 

7. Machine Gun Groups.—Jour. Unit. Serv. Inst., Feb. 

8. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour. R. Unit. 
Serv. Inst., March. 


The first of the above articles is a paper by Sir Charles Dilke on 
the important report on the reorganization of the British Army, as 
suggested by the experiences of the war in South Africa. Great 
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Britain is evidently determined to profit by her experiences, and the 
reforms already instituted have been very sweeping. 

The author is a well-known authority on military matters, and a 
student and thinker of international reputation. His views will, con- 
sequently, command attention the world over. 

On account of the standing of the author and the importance of 
the subject, we quote somewhat freely from the paper: 

“Taking the Report as we find it, what does it come to? The 
Commissioners deal with the first part of the reference—military 
preparations for the war and supply during the campaign—and they 
sum up virtually against the Cabinet in a manner which it is difficult 
in this room to criticise. As regards the second and final part of the 
reference—the military operations—they give us an immense amount 
of valuable evidence; but for the reasons already sketched do not 
attempt to offer conclusions. On the whole, they limit themselves 
to their task without going outside it in the directions which much of 
the evidence suggests. But on a considerable number of points they 
do, in fact, go outside the narrow view of the Reference. 

“The selection of generals, to which all our anxiety for great 
maneuvers points, and as to which in connection with the war there 
was some natural dissatisfaction, is not touched. In the evidence, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Roberts, and others explained the importance 
of maneuvers. Lord Wolseley, after being told by the Chairman that 
the Commission would not ‘pass any judgment’ on ‘strategy,’ was 
asked a question, for the preparation of which the room had been 
cleared. It was whether Sir R. Buller’s giving up the direct Bloem- 
fontein advance ‘was right or was wrong.’ The reply was :—‘Well, I 
thought it was wrong.’ ‘The destruction of the cavalry and transport’ 
was the result. The direct advance would, the then Commander in 
Chief believed, have relieved Kimberley and Ladysmith, and the 
change ‘certainly prolonged the war.’ The evidence made it clear that 
the selection of the general to whom the whole land forces of the 
Empire may be entrusted is by the Cabinet. * * * 

“In dealing with the supply of men, in the second part of the 
Report, the system of service is naturally avoided; but much of the 
evidence on mobilization and the reserve will be found to bear upon 
it. The terms of service involve the question whether they should 
be the same for all our Regular infantry, or twofold, and, if twofold, 
how far there should be a separation between the home or expedi- 
tionary, and the peace-foreign or Indian force. This question raises 
again that of numbers, and of relative numbers at home and abroad 
in peace. * * * 
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“The Commissioners took some evidence incidentally and almost 
accidentally upon matters which bear on the distinction between a 
home service and a foreign service Army, and upon the linked bat- 
talion system with all its effect upon numbers and cost; but they have 
made no report upon the subject, and they did not pursue it in their- 
questions upon any fixed or general plan, so that it is impossible, under 
guise of criticising the War Report, to deal with all this largest side 
of future Army Reform. One reason why I pressed for inquiry into 
the surrenders in South Africa, joining with those who, like Colonel 
Welby, pressed for such inquiry on other grounds, concerning the 
position of officers in inquiries and courts-martial, was that, as I 
explained in Parliament, meeting with general assent, such inquiry 
ought to tell us much in reference to enlistment and esprit de corps. 

“There is some excellent evidence upon the subject from Sir Ian 
Hamilton, but it was volunteered, and the matter was not followed up 
by searching questions. The vital point is thus stated by Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton:—‘A lofty standard of esprit de corps is the best safeguard.’ 
‘There were certain regiments * * * who practically never had 
a man taken prisoner during the war. * * * They were all regi- 
ments with a good deal of esprit de corps.’ The perfunctory nature 
of the War Office memorandum handed in and printed in the appen- 
dix is obvious at a glance, and by stopping short at the occupation of 
Pretoria it has closed against us the larger portion of the field with 
which inquiry might usefully have dealt. 

“Not only did the limitation of the date to the occupation of Pre- 
toria shut out some of the surrenders from the circumstances of which 
most might have been learned in reference to enlistment, officering, 
training, and esprit de corps, but it also excluded another important 
side of war, highly interesting, but less necessary to be dealt with at 
the moment than is that to which allusion has already been made: 
whether the plan of dealing with guerilla which was actually pursued 
was the right one; whether our generals showed that they had suffi- 
ciently studied partisan war and mountain war. This is only noted 
by me for the purpose of showing that it is not forgotten, and to pay 
what I think is a deserved tribute to the studies which have been 
promoted by papers and by speeches in this room by Dr. Miller Ma- 
guire and other masters of the question. It is often assumed that the 
South African theatre of war was so gigantic, and the Boers such 
admirable partisans, that our difficulties were the greatest ever met 
with. Sir Evelyn Wood, Colonel Altham, and others had told the 
Government what to expect. Colonel Spence, who was trained, I 
think, under Sir William Butler, was kept at Malta until the term of 
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his service expired. - He, to judge by his two papers on the subject, 
one of which was read before the war, thoroughly grasped the applica- 
tion to the conditions of the Boers in South Africa of the principles 
laid down by General Davidoff. Dr. Miller Maguire, with immense 
knowledge, has developed Davidoff’s principles, and all of us have 
read the details of partisan warfare in Algeria and Mexico. The 
distances in Algeria with which Bugeaud had to contend were almost 
as great as those of South Africa, and his other difficulties far greater, 
as he had to deal with every fighting man in a population of nearly 
4,000,000, almost all skilful in arms. Dr. Miller Maguire has admira- 
bly examined the cases of the Caucasus and of Bosnia, and has shown 
that our relative resources were much greater in proportion to the 
Boer guerilla than those which existed on the side of the Regular 
Armies in any previous cases, Vendée, Algeria, and Mexico in par- 
ticular. 

“One of the most important subjects handled at length in the 
Report is that which is described as ‘the use of cavalry and other 
mounted forces.’ The Commissioners rightly tell us that most of the 
witnesses are of opinion that ‘an Army should contain a much larger 
proportion of mounted men than formerly.’ The Army reformers in 
Parliament have for many years pointed out the reduction in the 
number of horses kept up by us, although the strength of the Army 
had been increased. The tendency to discourage Regular cavalry 
continues, and it seems now to be thought that Yeomanry, in spite of 
the words quoted from Lord Roberts as to imperfectly trained troops, 
may be relied upon as the cavalry of army corps. The Commissioners 
do not attempt to settle the character of the increased mounted forces 
which they evidently think ought to be kept up. They quote strong 
opinions upon all sides. The name which perhaps on the whole 
carries the most weight upon this question, namely, that of Colonel 
Haig, is not quoted; but his evidence is of great importance on the 
cavalry side. The Commissioners state that the prevailing opinion is 
that cavalry should still be armed and trained for shock tactics, but 
should be more carefully trained than heretofore to fight with a 
rifle on foot, and that there should also be available a considerable 
force of mounted riflemen, who should, in fact, be cavalry not using 
the sword or lance. They state that Lord Methuen, General Pole- 
Carew, and some other witnesses were in favor of having permanent 
regiments of mounted infantry; but the Commission seem on the 
whole to side with those whose names carry perhaps less weight, who 
are in favor of the present system of training mounted infantry drawn 
from infantry battalions. There is no subject on which foreign 
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opinion contained in the best foreign criticisms of our South African 
war is more unanimous than on the increased need for Regular cav- 
alry. The Germans are increasing their cavalry. The Russian cay 
alry is already extraordinarily numerous. The French are showing 
no tendency to alter the nature of their cavalry. The Americans ars; 
a practical people, and we read with interest a recent letter by the 
well-known French Colonel Picquart, who is one of the highest au- 
thorities who ever were upon the French staff, and who told the 
Times that the large proportion of cavalry in the Army of the United 
States is explained by the fact that ‘volunteer infantry can be impro- 
vised,’ while cavalry cannot: ‘The Regulars have then to supply the 
volunteers with the necessary amount of cavalry.’ In proportion to 
our total numbers we are the least provided with cavalry of all the 
Powers, and the American argument applies to us. 

“A matter connected with armaments, in which the Commission 
have failed to give good guidance, concerns our backwardness in field 
guns. Lord Roberts’s opinion is quoted to the effect that we were 
behind other nations, and that our gun was wanting in rapidity of 
fire; after which the Commission proceed to take, for them, the un- 
usual course of placing their own opinion on record, and it is in de- 
fiance of that of Lord Roberts, and of truth, * * * Colonel 
Camille Favre, who is himself an artilleryman, quotes in his writings 
on the war, ‘The Prussian Military Considerations on the War in 
South Africa’:—‘The English guns are old and old-fashioned. Sup- 
plied with a spade attachment, these guns obtain results very inferior 
to those of quick-firers. * * * The English had only one field 
battery which was Q.F. except their pom-poms.’ Colonel Camille 
Favre adds, on his own account, that the Boer artillery had 126 Q.F., 
but failed on account of their defective shell. Our gun is still at this 
moment the ’85, converted in 1892, with only an infinitesimal gain 
from the change from an action on one side to an action on the other, 
with a spade attachment added in 1899, and it is still so hopelessly 
inferior not only to the French gun but to the guns in course of being 
provided by the smaller Powers, that the latest full document on the 
subject, Rapports sur les Etudes et Essais pour le Réarmement de 
lArtillerie (Berne: Haller, 1903), shows that, apart from the French 
gun, the Krupp gun of commerce is to our gun as 7 to I, a battery of 
our guns being distinctly inferior to a single Q.F. When we find the 
Commission suggesting that the French is the only true Q.F. and is a 
secret, we may confidently reply that the Krupp gun of 1901, which is 
for sale to any one in the open market, is 7 times as rapid in its aimed 


fire as is our Own.” 
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In regard to a proposed War Board the author expresses himself 
very forcibly, and voices the feeling of the Army at large: 

“Boards, whether at the Admiralty or at the War Office, cannot 
settle for the country the first-class questions. When it is suggested 
that we are to imitate the Admiralty in the War Office, we have to 
ask what it is that we are to imitate. * * * We shall all agree 
that wars cannot be conducted by Boards, and a Cabinet being a 
Board, the incursions of Cabinets into the operations of war, whether 
during the Peninsular War or since, have not been to the advantage of 
the country. 

“Considered as a peace organization, the Board is hardly likely to 
be satisfactory to soldiers, as it must throw on the civilian Secretary 
of State more detailed authority over the Army than he possesses 


”? 


now. 
The second of the above articles is a continuation of several pre- 


vious articles on the subject, the whole comprising an abridged trans- 
lation of the report of the French Minister of Marine. The present 
instalment relates to the Personnel, and to Dock Yards and Coast 
Defence: 

“It is scarcely necessary to point out that the increase in the 
number and importance of our naval units should be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the effective lists of the officers, engineers 
and men. 

“The solution of this problem is by no means-easy, not only from 
the financial point of view, but also from the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of officers. The introduction into the fleet of a 
number of small units (torpedo-boats, submarines and submersibles), 
which is increasing every day, necessarily entails a corresponding 
increase in the number of junior officers. 

“As the fighting value of these small vessels depends almost en- 
tirely upon the skill and dash of those in charge in time of war, their 
command can only be entrusted to officers who to knowledge and ex- 
perience add also the ardor of youth. Young lieutenants are the 
officers in whom these joint qualities are most likely to be found. 
Their number ought then to be increased in proportion as we add to 
our torpedo-boats and submarines. As a necessary consequence of an 
augmentation in the numbers of the lieutenants must follow an addi- 
tion to the number of the sub-lieutenants and midshipmen, sufficient te 
furnish an abundant source from which the lieutenants can be drawn. 

“The inevitable result in this increase in the numbers of the sub- 
ordinate officers, on the other hand, if we wish to avoid making the 
already slow promotion still slower, must be to add to the number of 
captains and flag-officers. * * * 
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“The exclusive idea of organizing our Navy solely from the point 
of view of a war with the Triple Alliance, which dominated our naval 
policy from 1870 up to a quite recent period, has, as a consequence, 
not only considerably limited our building programmes, but has also 
led to the neglect of our dockyards. 

“With an eye only to carrying on naval operations in the Mediter- 
ranean, where Italy was making an effort to create a strong Navy, and 
where Germany for some time maintained a squadron, we concentrated 
all our large battle-ships, and the greater number of our cruisers at 
Toulon, the dockyard of which was the only one to which any atten- 
tion was paid. It is true that even there we did not do much, but it 
was the only yard where we did anything at all. 

“Brest, Cherbourg, Lorient, and Rochefort were almost entirely 
neglected ; it was even at one time proposed that the two last should be 
abandoned as ports for fitting out ships, as they were only useful in 
case of a war with England, and any idea of such a war was scouted. 

“At the time of the Fashoda incident, however, when we were 
actually face to face with the possibility of a war with Great Britain, 
it began to be realized what a grave error had been committed in not 
having kept the dockyards at Brest and Cherbourg properly equipped 
with the appliances necessary for keeping a modern fleet in a_ state 
of efficiency, and in having allowed Lorient and Rochefort to fall 
utterly behind in their means of equipping ships, as compared with 
the days when our Navy, above everything, sought to prepare itself 
for a conflict with our neighbors across the Channel. 

“The same reflections are brought home to us again now by the 
spectacle of the efforts Germany is making to create a fleet of the 
first rank. Against this last Power, it will in all probability be in 
the Channel and Atlantic that we shall have to fight, and not in 
the Mediterranean. How shall we be able to make head against her 
if our Northern and Western dockyards are not fully equipped with 
all the modern necessary plant? May we not even fear that the very 
incomplete defences of some of our ports are really inviting attack? 

“Not content with neglecting to equip our dockyards with modern 
plant and appliances, we have not even taken the trouble to see that 
they are adequately protected against attacks from the sea. Every one 
knows that Cherbourg and the dockyard are not yet properly protected 
against bombardment; and it is admitted by naval officers, that if 
war were to come suddenly with things as they are, any squadron 
sheltering there would be exposed to the danger of being destroyed 
from the sea by the fire from the enemy’s ships. 

“Lorient and Rochefort are sheltered from any bombardment, and 
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work can be carried on there as securely during war as in peace; but 
Lorient would be annihilated were an enemy to seize the Peninsula 
of Quiberon, or the Island of Groix, and so would Rochefort be if an 
enemy were to obtain possession of the islands which close the Trous- 

_ses Roads. Neither Quiberon, no Groix, nor the Islands of the Char- 
ente are actually safe from the attacks of powerful squadrons. Their 
defences are so weak that they could be quite easily seized, and be 
turned into points d’appui from which to attack the harbors which 
they command. 

“Toulon is considered to be impregnable by the construction of 
batteries on the heights which surround it. This reputation is without 
doubt merited; but that does not imply that in the present state of 
its defence Toulon could protect a fleet against an attack by a power- 
ful enemy which has command of the sea. 

“Tt is the opinion of some of our most distinguished officers that a 
squadron anchored in the Toulon Roads could be destroyed piecemeal 
by a squadron keeping in the open sea. Many even of these officers 
believe that in the present state of defences it would be possible 
for an enemy to send some of his torpedo-vessels or, perhaps, even 
some of his fast cruisers into the roadstead by night, a modus operandi 
which might be disastrous to our vessels from the way they would 
be crowded together, and the disorder which would be produced 
among them by such an attack. In its actual condition Toulon would 
only serve with some difficulty as a base for our fast cruisers employed 
in the destruction of commerce in the Mediterranean, as the only 
exit from it can be easily watched by the enemy, while the line on 
which they would try and operate would be guarded by the enemy’s 
vessels, resting on Gibraltar and Malta, as their bases, so that the 
chase might well prove as dangerous to the chasing vessels as to those 
chased. : 

“The only one of our home ports which can actually shelter our 
fleets from the danger of bombardment from the sea is Brest, while at 
the same time allowing them to pass in or out freely. 

“The French Channel and Atlantic coasts offer many points favor- 
able for such landings, or, at least, for temporary naval occupation. 
Without speaking of the Channel Islands, which, although situated 
in our waters, belong to England, there are, along our coast, several 
points, which if not properly defended, could be made in the hands 
of an enemy, supreme at sea, bases for his squadrons to act from, 
against our more important harbors. Among such points which lend 
themselves naturally to such operations, and to which attention should 
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specially be drawn, we may mention the Peninsula of Cotentin and 
Quiberon. 

“A military power, which is also a naval one, like Germany soon 
will be, might seize one or the other of these peninsulas, and might 
perhaps be able to fortify it and maintain herself there, until defeats 
in other quarters might force us to conclude peace. For some years” 
past naval officers have been pointing out dangers against which no 
sufficient safeguards have as yet been taken. 

“Cherbourg, with its outer port of Homet and the large repairing 
basin now being constructed, and with the new appliances for rapidly 
coaling and provisioning ships, will be able, should the necessity arise, 
to supply the needs of and repair our largest ships. Owing to its 
position, it cannot be a rival to Brest, nor should it become a base for 
our Northern battleship squadron, as the ships will always be exposed 
there to a certain extent to attacks from a fleet in the open, but, on the 
other hand, it ought to make an excellent harbor of refuge for our 
cruiser divisions. 

“It is, moreover, a convenient centre for the operations of our 
torpedo-vessels and submarines, owing to its position midway between 
Dunkirk and Brest, and its proximity to the English coast, being only 
146 miles from Dover, and seventy-two from Portsmouth. 

“Brest, when all the new works approved by the Chambers are 
carried out, will be the most important of our harbors in Northern 
waters. Completely sheltered from attacks from the sea, with Ushant 
properly fortified, and with the necessary dock accommodation, which 
will allow of three battleships being repaired at the same time, it should 
prove the best base in French territory from which to conduct offen- 
sive operations, and from which our battleships in Northern waters 
should act. Here, also, we should concentrate our largest and fastest 
cruisers, with the view of launching them against either the enemy’s 
cruisers or to prey upon his merchant ships, both homeward and out- 
ward bound. It is also the most convenient point from which landing 
expeditions against the English coast can be organized, and it is only 
here that a sufficiently large force of transports with the covering war- 
ships of all kinds can be conveniently concentrated. 

“When the improvements authorized by the Chambers are carried 
out at Toulon, that important harbor and dockyard will be all that 
can be desired, its value being immensely increased by the works 
now being carried out at Bizerta. This harbor, by its position on the 
route from Gibraltar to Malta and Egypt, its proximity to Sicily, 
Tripoli and Corsica, and its relation to both Tunis and Algeria, is des- 
tined to play a very important part in any future Mediterranean war. 
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“Bizerta has the double advantage over Toulon of being nearer to 
the point where we should probably have to act in the event of war 
either with the Triple Alliance or with Great Britain, as it has nothing 
to fear from a bombardment from the sea. Nor is there much to 
fear from an attack on the land side, as the troops in Tunis and Al- 
geria should be quite sufficient to deal with any hostile force which 
might succeed in effecting a landing. On the whole, we may possibly 
find Bizerta better suited than Toulon to be the naval centre from 
which we shall best be able to operate in the Mediterranean. 

“There is some talk of making a base at Martinique, but in view 
of the proximity of the powerful colonies of another power, and of 
the United States, to be of-any use it would have to be a fortified base 
of the first order.” 

The third article (by Surgeon-Major Beevor, Scots Guards) con- 
tains some very pertinent and common-sense views : 

“England, having arrived at the recognition of two economic facts, 
is just in the condition best fitted to grasp any valid suggestion re- 
garding her existence as a nation. I refer to the all-important consid- 
erations, ‘What are we to do with our surplus male population?’ and 
“How are we to maintain our unique position in the world ?’ 

“My professional experience has for some years pointed to the con- 
clusion that the answer to the first query is ‘Use them sooner than 
you do’; thus constituting an organization which would help greatly 
to answer the second; contrast the mental and physical condition of 
British youth brought up in our navy with those nurtured for civil 
occupations or for our army. At the age of eighteen years a sailor is 
generally a ‘man.’ 

“My scheme, then, is to take boys from the age of twelve or four- 
teen years, of physically sound condition, and send them to their re- 
spective regimental depots, where special arrangements are to be made 
for their training. As they become strong enough, I would draft them 
to their regiments. At the depot, and in the regiment, the boys should 
be kept as a separate unit from the full-grown soldiers ; constitute, in 
fact, a cadet.company. I anticipate an almost universal expression of 
disapproval: ‘How ridiculous; who is going to pay for them?’ In 
answer, I maintain the nation would save money on it. The army 
certainly would. As to the state, much would be saved on the poor 
rates and board schools. The enormous sum now wasted on useless 
recruits, and those invalided after short periods of service, would be 
much curtailed. Then, again, barrack expenses, such as sanitary, 
engineering, constructive, and renovating, could be greatly diminished, 
by the cadet company performing duties now paid for by the state 
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to outside contractors. How this could be brought about, I now pro- 
ceed to discuss. A boy, on joining, should be graded according to 
age, physical capacity, and education. The very youngest, carefully 
fed, well clothed, and taught the elements of a sound, healthy life, 
especial care being taken of their teeth—these should be washed every. 
night, if not every morning, and and defects at once renovated by the 
army dentist. 

“T repeat, you do not make the best of your young manhood— 
there is, however, one exception, our naval system—and as I write, 
there flits to and fro a type of man any nation might well be proud of ; 
this, though, is on board one of His Majesty’s battleships, and illus- 
trates the exception. What is the rule? In our poorer ranks of 
society, vast numbers of youths are improperly fed, imperfectly edu- 
cated, and practically undisciplined. Contrast batches of British man- 
hood, aged from eighteen to twenty years, drawn without special selec- 
tion from our navy, with a similar number of the civil population, 
equal in age, who congregate at our recruiting centres, with the object 
of serving their country as soldiers. It is needless to compare details, 
the distinction is too obvious. 

“Then let us set to work and devise a means of raising the one to 
the standard of the other. 

“A boy of sixteen or eighteen years of age should be able to cook 
food, groom a horse, clean harness, guns, etc.; manufacture details of 
barrack buildings ; repair surgical instruments, splints, bandages, etc. ; 
and perform many of the fatigues that are at present done by our 
soldiers, or by civilian contractors. The cadets would thereby relieve 
the fully-developed soldier of numberless little duties that now inter- 
fere with his purely professional training. As at present constituted, 
the scientific soldier’s curriculum is too short to make him efficient ; 
and any arrangement, whereby he might be relieved of some of his 
numerous fatigues, would allow time for his more serious and useful 
studies. 

“Tt will occur to many that one defect in my system is the uncer- 
tainty of a cadet attaining the physical standard of a soldier, even 
after the state has spent money on his bringing-up. My answer is 
that, no matter how small in stature, we can find a place in our army 
for any man of sound constitution.” 

The only other article we desire to call special attention to is the 
seventh, from which we make a few extracts: 

“Tn the course of the year 1903 two machine gun groups were put 
on trial in Austria-Hungary. Each of these groups consisted of two 
machine guns; one of them was attached to the Twelfth Hussar Regi- 
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ment of the Eleventh Army Corps, at Lemberg; the other, destined 
for mountain warfare, was experimented on by the Fifteenth Army 
Corps, at Sarajewo. 

“These two groups are armed with the Maxim-Nordenfelt ma- 
chine gun, model 1889, constructed to take the Austrian infantry 
cartridges, model 1893, and has the same system as the German ma- 
chine gun. The barrel is placed in a cylinder filled with water to cool 
it; the sight is graduated for distances of from 200 to 2,000 metres. 
In automatic firing the rapidity of fire can reach the rate of 500 shots 
a minute. The cartridges are fixed in bands, which each carry 250. 

“The machine gun meant for the cavalry is placed on a framework 
in the form of a sledge, which is laid on a hind carriage, which, dif- 
ferent from the similar German carriage, has no seat for the gun 
detachment. The latter are, as a matter of fact, mounted. They, as 
well as the cadrés, are furnished by the Second Dragoon Regiment, 
the drivers coming from the artillery. The effective of the group is :— 


“One lieutenant in command. 

“Four non-commissioned officers, two of whom are gunners. 
“Two judges of distance. 

“Ten gun detachments. 

“Four drivers. 

“Two horseholders. 

“Twenty-nine horses. 


“The two-wheeled hind carriage, which carries the machine gun on 
the march, is called the gun-carriage, and may be used as such during 
firing after it has been detached from the limber, which is also two- 
wheeled. The hind carriage constructed as a gun-carriage, carries a 
trail and an aiming lever. 


* * * ok * * * 


“The group of mountain machine guns at Sarajewo was served by 
infantry. All the matériel is carried by draft animals. For each ma- 
chine gun, including its ammunition supply, four gunners, three mule- 
teers, two beasts for carrying ammunition, and one for carrying the 
machine gun, are necessary. The total of each group consists of :— 


“One lieutenant in command. 

“Eleven non-commissioned officers and gunners. 

“Two judges of distance. 

“Two horses. 

“Nine draft animals, including those for food and baggage. 
“Nine muleteers. 
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“The framework which carries the machine gun and serves as a 
gun-carriage is different from the cavalry machine gun sledge. It is 
in the form of a tripod, which can be taken to pieces, and carries the 
aiming implements for elevation and direction. The length of the legs 
of the tripod varies; on the rear leg, which is the longest, a seat is 
fixed for the man who aims. The machine gun can also be carried on 
a man’s back in country impassable for animals by means of a large 
hook, in a similar manner to Swiss machine guns. 

“There are three sorts of fire, viz.: 1, volley; 2, individual; 3, 
single shots—to be used against patrols and scouts, and which do not 
betray the position of the gun. All the drill regulations are of great 
interest, and are similar to the German. The cavalry machine-gun 
group must conform to all the various paces of cavalry; mountain 
group only, maneuvers at the walk. 

“Tactical Employment of Machine Guns.—The information con- 
tained in the provisional instructions with regard to the tactical em- 
ployment of machine guns are analogous to those of the German reg- 
ulations. At the same time, they are more especially drawn up with 
a view to mountain warfare, or to co-operation with cavalry, and the 
trials were conducted in this sense. The machine gun is intended to 
develop a density of fire superior to that in infantry in confined ‘spaces, 
defiles, lines of communication, etc.; in a word, under the conditions 
which are characteristic of mountain warfare. Its efficacy is un- 
equalled against objectives showing depth, such as columns on the 
march, or deep lines taken in flank. It can never replace artillery at 
long distances, but as regards short and medium ranges, it will be a 
most useful adjunct to the other arms, especially with regard to the 
effect of surprise which it is capable of producing.. It will be adyan- 
tageous to dispose them in front of the line of defence, or on its flanks, 
in order that they may direct their fire on the ground on which it is 
thought the hostile artillery will take up its position, with the object of 
surprising them, or for the purpose of flanking dead angles; in these 
cases all possible precautions must be taken to secure their own line of 
retreat. 

“Cavalry, when scouting, will employ machine guns for the pur- 
pose of breaking down opposition, especially in the storming of occu- 
pied localities. In cavalry actions machine guns will be taken as early 
as possible to such points where they may be able to support the at- 
tack up to the last moment. They should march with the advance 
guard at the head of the main body, select the battery positions in 
advance, and on the flanks, with a view to being able to act up to the 
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moment of impact of the two hostile lines ; they will guard at the same 
time against a possible enveloping attack on the flank they occupy. 
Change of position during cavalry engagement must not be thought 
of, as the action develops too rapidly. It is under such circumstances 
that the group commander should, above all, give proof of initiative, 
and not await orders for the purpose of acting in the best possible 
manner under the circumstances. Should the enemy be driven off, he 
should at once vigorously pursue him, and prevent him from reform- 
ing; should the enemy be victorious, he must immediately decide 
whether it is better to defend himself on the position he has taken up, 
or to attempt to fall back on one in rear. Thanks to the presence of 
machine guns, cavalry operating with other arms will find a field for 
activity even on ground not suitable to its action. It will succeed in 
intervening in all phases of the battle; will check hostile advance 
guards, protect the deployment, guard against enveloping movements, 
and participate in the decisive attack. These new engines will, under 
many circumstances, take the place of cavalry dismounted action. 
They will lend a powerful aid to cavalry in the pursuit, for bold en- 
terprises on the flanks, and will enable it, at the same time, to cover 
its own retreat.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Incidents which are most re- 
grettable have kept the Navy of 
the United States prominently 
before the public in the past 
month and the amount of space 
occupied by the subjects relating 
to the Navy in the press has not 
been equalled since the Spanish- 
American war. The finding of 
the court of inquiry in the matter 
of the collision between the Mis- 
souri and the Illinois was made 
public and was made the sub- 
ect of an unnecessary ‘and un- 
fortunate amount of comment by 
an implication that the action of 
the court may have been in- 
fluenced by telegrams sent to a 
number of members. The fact 
of such telegrams was strongly 
denied by the members of the 
court, but the matter aroused 
more than its just share of in- 
terest. 

xkx*k 


The effect of this incident had 
passed when the news came of 
the appalling disaster on board 
the Missouri. Thirty-two offi- 
cers and men were killed by the 
explosion of smokeless powder, 
a charge being placed in one of 
the turret guns having become 
ignited and the flames having 


spread to the handling room be- 
low the turret floor. The ex- 
plosion of the magazine seems 
to have been prevented by the 
action of Chief Gunner’s Mate, 
Monson, who was able to close 
the door of the magazine and 
thus prevent the ignition of the 
entire ammunition supply of the 
turret. All who were in the tur- 
ret were killed, and the difficulty 
of securing the exact details of 
the cause of the disaster is ap- 
parent. The catastrophe has, 
however, created the gravest 
questions on ordnance matters. 
With the unexplained accident 
to the Iowa’s guns and the acci- 
dent on the Massachusetts, the 
ordnance situation may almost 
be said to have been made criti- 
cal. First impressions from the 
Missouri accident were that the 
speed of firing attained under the 
new developments of rapidity in 
the work of gun crews had 
created a danger that would ef- 
fectually check the development 
of loading speed to the point 
which was in sight after the 
training that had been going on 
for a year and a half. It was, 
however, said later that the ra- 
pidity at the time of the acci- 
dent was not by any means as 
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great as the rate of firing at- 
tained by other ships and with- 
out danger. The first sugges- 
tion made, however, was that 
powder had been left in the 
breech from a former load, and 
a later proposition is that there 
are new and unsuspected forces 
developed in smokeless powder. 
All of these were the mere con- 
jecture of the moment, but the 
determination on the part of 
those in authority in the Navy 
Department to know absolutely 
where the difficulty lies in these 
ordnance matters is apparent. A 
problem is presented in which 
there is no safety but in absolute 
solution, and while temporary pre- 
cautions will be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of these disasters, 
there will be no cessation of the 
efforts of the ordnance experts 
to get to the bottom of the ques- 
tions that have arisen and to be 
able, ultimately, to assure the ser- 
vice that it need fear no unex- 
pected developments. The ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the situa- 
tion at the present must be elimi~ 
nated for the sake of the effi- 
ciency of the service. 
xk*e 

Another source of danger in 
modern naval equipment has 
been developed in the British use 
of the submarine. The sub- 
marine of the Holland type Ar, 
while engaged in maneuvers, 
was struck by an ocean liner, 
sunk and all on board perished. 
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It was evident that the approach 
of the liner was either out of the 
range of the periscope, which 
projects above the water and re- 
flects the surface into the con- 
ning tower of the boats, or it 
was neglected in watching for 
the vessels included in the 
manuevers. It is believed that 
the liner was seen but a few 
moments before the accident and 
that an attempt was made to 
dive, so that a few seconds would 
have carried the boat clear of 


the liner. 
* k * 


After affording Japanese in- 
struction at the naval academy 
for a number of years, there is a 
proposition afoot to get some 
points from the Japanese them- 
selves. The President desired to 
have the question of instruction 
in the Japanese style of self- 
defense taken up by the authori- 
ties at the academy to determine 
whether it would be advantage- 
ous to afford the midshipmen 
more or less instruction in the 
art. The professor who is at 
present in this country replied 
to overtures that his engage- 
ments would prevent affording 
any instruction at Annapolis at 


present. 
xk 


The question of the rights and 
responsibilities of war corre- 
spondents is raised by the proc- 
lamation of Russia that any cor- 
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respondent found using a system 
of wireless telegraphy within the 
waters controlled by Russian in- 
fluence would be treated as a 
spy. There has been a reply 
from English newspaper sour- 
ces that the correspondents re- 
ferred to, so far as they are 
British sources, will be protected 
with the whole might of the em- 
pire. The contention is that the 
wireless messages are capable 
of being “tapped” for the benefit 
of Japan. The question has 
brought out the suggestion that 
the status of correspondents be 
settled by international agree- 


ment. 
x*«k 


The decision that there shall 
be no joint maneuvers of the 
Army and Navy this summer is 
taken that the experience of the 
past two years has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. Possibly the 
anticipations were too glowing. 
It is suggested that the Army 
would secure the same results in 
practice from the use of tugs and 
small vessels marking certain po- 
sitions, while the Navy continued 
the open sea maneuvers in the 
development of fleet action. 
There have been some facetious 
publications made of the possi- 
bility of the Army developing a 
Navy of its own in connection 
with the coast defence. This 
was based on the proposition 
to add a submarine boat to the 


equipment of mine fields. The 
matter went to the joint board 
for consideration, and it was de- 
cided that the Army would not 
enter on the field of naval af- 
fairs and that the Navy should 
operate all the submarines 
bought by the government. 


xk X& 


Military men are apt to give 
a sigh of envy at the ease with 
which the contending powers in 
the current war have been able 
to bottle up the press correspond- 
ents and the various sources 
of information to the outside 
world. Such censorship is an 
impossibility in American and 
English military movements on 
account of the protest that 
would be raised if the presence 
of correspondents at the front 
was prohibited. There is little 
doubt, however, that the absence 
of free comment and conjecture, 
of the misinterpretation of even 
the well disposed, is a relief to 
military authorities though it 
has never been positively proved 
that the work of the correspond- 
ents has been detrimental to any 
campaign. 

xx 


The first step toward a gen- 
eral staff plan for the Navy is 
believed to have been taken by 
the appearance of Secretary 
Moody before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of 
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Representatives for the purpose 
of recommending legislation. At 
the time of the preparation of 
his last annual report, Secretary 
Moody was not ready to make a 
recommendation on the subject 
of increasing the efficiency of the 
Navy by giving the Secretary a 
military adviser to take up the 
duties which had been exercised 
in that direction by the chief ot 
the Bureau of Navigation. Sec- 
retary Moody suggested the 
creation of a general board com- 
posed of seven officers of the 
grade of captain, at least, to 
serve not more than three years 
each, and of the position of a 
military adviser to the Secretary 
who should be the senior rear 
admiral. He said that if the 
office was established he intended 
to invite Rear Admiral Taylor 
to occupy it. It was definitely 
stated that there should be no 
step taken which would interfere 
with the military control of the 


department and it was inferenti-. 


ally indicated in the course of 
the hearing that the general staff 
scheme as applied to the War 
Department was not regarded as 
likely to be successful in the ad- 
ministration of the Navy. Opin- 
ion is divided as to whether there 
will be action on the proposition 
at this session of Congress. The 
scheme in itself has been ex- 
ceptionally well received, bear- 
ing in mind that there are scarce- 
ly two identical opinions on gen- 
eral staff plans. 
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The picked troop and battery 
at Fort Myer, which is to exhibit 
at the annual tournament of the 
Military Athletic League, has 
made remarkable progress when 
the recent arrival of the organi- 
zations from which the exhibition 
troops have been picked is con- 
sidered. The line of the drill fol- 
lows very closely that of other 
years and it is one of the dis- 
advantages of the necessary 
changes of the troops stationed 
at Fort Myer that successive ex- 
hibition squads can only become 
proficient in the work in this line 
already laid out, and must move 
on before new developments can 
be worked out. This is unfortu- 
nate, as there is a tendency in 
mechanical repetition to dull the 
edge of the good effects at first 
secured and to miss the real pur- 
pose of the exercise. It is a 
question whether this type of 
exercise has not accomplished its 
intent to emphasize the fact that 
a horse soldier should be efficient 
on horseback under all conditions 
and whether the tedious repetition 
of “fancy” movements in the drill 
hall should not be replaced to a 
great degree by rough riding in 
the open, by problems in picket 
work and in courier riding. 


FE 2* 


Rear Admiral Watson’s trip 
abroad for the purpose of study- 
ing the enlisted personnel of 
other nations will add means to 
a present disposition to do every- 
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thing possible to make a perman- 
ent personnel for the Navy. The 
great trouble in keeping up the 
efficiency of the enlisted person- 
nel has been to retain men after 
the completion of an initial en- 
listment. While it has been a 
good thing for the country gen- 
erally, and for the Navy in case 
of war, that a large number of 
young men have made a four 
years’ cruise and have had so 
much of training, the Navy is 
sadly in lack of a veteran and 
habitual class of seamen to make 
a solid backing for the newly in- 
listed. There are so many new 
men coming in that petty officers 
are made as fast as reasonably 
proficient seamen can be trained, 
with the result that the petty 
officers are of all kinds rather 
than the pick of a crew of 
good average seamen. The 
problem with the Navy at 
the present time is not to get a 
sufficient number of men merely, 
but to get a class of men who 
regard the Navy as their home 
and their calling as a perman- 
ent one. Rewards in the higher 
grades of enlisted men have been 
materially increased for this pur- 
pose, but the search at present 
is as to how to keep men in the 
service long enough to qualify 
them for the higher ratings and 


pay. 
xk 


It has been decided by the War 
Department that six dollars per 


May . 


month, per room is a fair amount 
to pay for room rent during the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis. This is the amount 
authorized, together with com- 
mutation of rations at $1.50 per 
day, per man for two privates for 
the military academy detachment 
of Army Service Men who have 
been ordered to St. Louis for 
duty. 


kkk 


Captain Julius N. Kilian, com- 
missary, has been assigned to 
duty at St. Louis as assistant in 
the office of the purchasing com- 
missary at that place, from about 
May 12. 


xk 


Major Henry L. Harris and 
Captain LeRoy S. Lyon, Artil- 
lery Corps, U. S. A., have been 
constituted a board to fix and 
locate horizontal base lines for 
the system of fire control and di- 
rection at the various fortifica- 
tions on the Atlantic coast. The 
tour of duty has begun at Gal- 
veston and the board will pro- 
ceed northward, visiting each 
fortification in its order until it 
reaches Portland, Me. An aux- 
iliary board has been constituted 
in each district consisting usual- 
ly of the commanding officer of 
the artillery district and the dis- 
trict engineer. Artillery district 
commanders are to make prelimi- 
nary studies at point at which 
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such studies have not yet been 


made. 


xkx*«* 


The question of a permanent 
commissioned personnel in the 
staff corps of the Army may be 
expected to be the next .engross- 
ing subject of discussion. While 
the members of the present staff 
corps are willing to concede the 
principle of detail to the staff 
corps from the line for the junior 
officers of the corps, there 1s 
likely to be a strong position 
taken in favor of permanent staff 
commissions of above a certain 
grade. The reports of the chiefs 
of the various crops are coming 
in, but the details of a general 
service bill will not be presented 
to Congress before next Decem- 
ber. 

* 


x. & 


Issue of the new uniforms for 
the enlisted men of the Army has 
begun at certain posts within the 
continental limits of the United 
States, and within a short time 
communities near army stations 
will have become somewhat fa- 


| miliar with the decided innova- 


tion of the khaki colored suits 
and the peculiar “scotchy” caps. 
| An issue has been made to 
\cavalry troops stationed at Fort 
| Myer, and the comment has been 
\various. A smart man gets the 
\most of the smartness of the new 
ut and headpiece, and a slouchy 
an, of course, slouches in any 
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garb, but there is something of 
a shock in the abandonment of 
the blue and familiar stripes. 
This is a sentiment, however, 
that has been driven to cover, 
with some other lay sentiments 
on military subjects by the in- 
creased range and penetration of 
small arms. 


x & *& 


Representative Hill, of Con- 
necticut, has offered a bi'l in the 
House of Representatives for the 
benefit of second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps who have been 
unable to pass the examinations 
for promotion to be first lieuten- 
ants. The ground on which ex- 
ceptional action in these cases is 
urged is that the course of pro- 
motion has brought new second 
lieutenants to the promotion ex- 
aminations in so short a time 
after leaving civil life that they 
have not had the time or experi- 
ence by which to be reasonably 
expected to qualify. 


xk*k 


There are twenty-one vacan- 
cies in the Medical Corps of the 
Army and about fifty candidates 
are to be examined for the posi- 


tions. Examinations are also 
going on for the determination of 
eligibles fur appointment as as- 
sistant surgeons in the Navy. 
The examinations for both 
branches of the service are 
thorough and none but well quali- 
fied doctors can pass. Owing to 
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the care exercised in making se- 
lections the full number allowed 
by law is seldom reached. 


xk 


The old army “brogan” will 
finally disappear even in its later 
modified form. The new style of 
shoes for the Army has been de- 
cided on and includes the box 
toe and general contour of the 
modern shoe, instead of the old 
square-toed army-last shoe 
which was impossible of being 
kept in shape. 

x ok *& 


During the month the allega- 
tion was called to the attention 
of the Navy Department that a 
judge in Brooklyn had dismissed 
a case against a juvenile offender 
with the proviso that he join the 
Navy. A letter was addresed by 
the Department to the court call- 
ing attention to the fact that the 
Navy was not designed as a re- 
formatory institution and that 
boys of bad character were not 
desired as recruits. The judge 
in reply offered a modified state- 


_ ment of the case, saying that the 


case had not been pressed in his 
court, but was withdrawn by the 
complainant, and that the state- 
ment that the boy would join the 
Navy was made incidentally and 
not as a consideration for dis- 
charge. The incident serves to 
accentuate the position of the 
Navy Department that undesir- 
able boys in other walks of life 


have no place in the Navy. A 
close watch is kept over the ap- 
prentices while under training, 
and any who show evidences of 
viciousness are weeded out. The 
day of sending a boy into the 
Navy to get rid of him has gone 
by, and the recruiting officers are 
instructed to refuse enlistments 
that seem to be made on disci- 
plinary grounds, and such re- 
cruits, should they get into the 
service, are speedily separated 
from it if their conduct shows 
the real reason of their enlist- 
ment. 
x zz 


The Senate committee during 
the month reported favorably all 
the military nominations pending, 
including that of Colonel-Super- 
intendent A. L. Mills (captain) 
to be brigadier-general. The op- 
position to the confirmation of 
Colonel Mills did not develop as 
openly as was predicted, and the 
chief echo of the matter is sug- 
gested legislation to require that 
appointments as_ brigadier-gen- 
eral shall be made from the list 
of colonels. 

x as 


The occupation of the Isthmus 
of Panama by the Marine Corps 
is marked in its successful nature 
by the absence of comment on the 
work that is going on. There 
has been no difficulty in any way 
and the provisioning and sanitary 
arrangements have won marked 
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praise from those who have had 
occasion to know of the work 
that has been done. The organi- 
zation of the Marine Corps has 
proved equal to every call that 
has been made upon it, and the 
health of the troops in contrast 
to previous Isthmian experiences 
has been exceptional. The credit 
for this is due to the care of the 
Navy surgeons and to the com- 
prehension by the Marine Corps 
officers of the principles of 
modern sanitation. 


xk 


As the result of much pressure, 
a bill has been reported from the 
House naval committee giving 
the President the discretionary 
power to appoint the three mid- 
shipmen who were dismissed 
from the Academy for hazing to 
positions in the naval service as 
commissioned officers to rank 
below all the members of their 
former class. They are to pass 
a satisfactory examination be- 
fore such appointment. 
bill, however, will have to pass 
the criticism of the House of 
Representatives, which has placed 
itself on record several times as 
determined to break up hazing 
at any cost, and it is regarded as 
doubtful if a sufficient number 
of votes can be had in its favor 
to secure its passage. 


kkk 


There is prospect that the 
Port Royal naval station will re- 


This 
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main of some usefulness to the 
Navy after its complete abandon- 
ment for the industrial purposes 
of the Navy in favor of Charles- 
ton. Surgeon-General Rixey 
has determined that it is a proper 
place for the out-door hospital 
for the treatment of the tubercu- 
losis patients of the Navy. For 
some time these patients have 
been sent to the Army hospital 
at Fort Bayard, but the crowded 
condition of this hospital made 
other arrangements desirable. It 
is proposed to use the large steel 
and brick building built for steam 
engineering at Port Royal and 
never used. The station is well 
adapted in some respects for the 
hospital, though officers who have 
been stationed there do not re- 
gard it as especially desirable 
as a residence. The progress of 
the trial of the plan will be 
watched with much interest by 
medical men in and out of the 
service. The Sea Island coun- 
try is delightful at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and the resi- 
dents there stoutly maintain that 
it has its charms in all seasons. 
Its bugbear has been considered 
to be malarial conditions, which, 
however, are said to be non-ex- 
istent by the native born. If 
Surgeon General Rixey’s hope of 
conditions suitable for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis are realized, 
there is a future for these sparsc- 
ly populated island tracts which 
front on the ocean. 
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The fairy tale that has been 
current for so long, that the gov- 
ernment has maintained a float- 
ing palace for the use of the 
President of the United States 
has been laid at rest at last by a 
letter from Secretary Moody io 
Chairman Foss of the Naval 
Committee. The Mayflower had, 
when she came into the possess- 
ion of the government, certain 
fittings not uncommon to yachts 
of her class. These were re- 
moved for a time while she was 
rated as a torpedo gunboat. She 
was too slow for that service, 
and when she was returned to 
general service the fittings were 
restored. In the twenty-one 
months of her present commission 
she has cruised 22,000 miles, but 
the President has only traveled 
in her ninety-four miles, and the 
total of his use of her for him- 
self or guests has amounted to 
one week and the travel to 410 
miles. 

x** 


The army appropriation bill 
was completed in Congress on 
April 18 by the-adoption of a 
conference report. on two dis- 
agreements, the provision relat- 
ing to the retirement of. officers 
who served in the civil war at 
the next higher grade, and the 
provision to inaugurate the 
building of a wagon road from 
Valdez to Fort Yukon. The 
former provision as passed pro- 
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vides that “any officer of the 
Army below the grade of briga- 
dier general who served . with 
credit as an officer or as an en- 
listed man in the regular or vol- 
unteer forces during the civil 
war prior to April 9, 1865, other- 
wise than as a cadet, and whose 
name is borne on the official 
register of the Army and who 
has been or may hereafter be re- 
tired on acount of wounds or 
disability incident to the service, 
or on account of age or after 
forty years’ service, may, in the 
discretion of the President, by 
and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, be placed on the 
retired list of the Army with the 
rank and retired pay of one 
grade above that actually held by 
him at the time of retirement: 
Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to any officer who received 
an advance of grade since his 
retirement or who has been re- 
stored to the Army and placed 
on the retired list by virtue of 
the provisions of a special act of 
Congress.” The wagon road in 
the Yukon, which has been op- 
posed as being in private interest 
largely, stands in the position of 
securing an appropriation of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for 
a survey and estimate of the cost. 


xk*k 


A partial agreement on the 
Navy appropriation bill was ap- 
proved on the same day as the 
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Army bill report. The provis- 
ion making the pay of civil en- 
gineers and professors of mathe- 
matics the same as that of con- 
structors goes out; the provision 
for twenty warrant machinists in 
any one year stands; the appro- 
priations for barracks -at Nor- 
folk and League Island are 
abandoned; civil employes be- 
yond the continental limits are 
to have the privilege of buying 
Navy stores; the increase of in- 
structors at the Naval Academy 
stands; the bandmaster at the 
Academy is not to receive the 
rank of ensign in this bill; four 
years instead of six as now and 
of two as proposed is to be re- 
quired as service eligibility or 
warrant officers for promotion to 
be ensigns; good conduct and 
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special pay for enlisted men of 
the marines is provided in an ap- 
propriation of $415,000; officers 
of the Marine Corps who served 
in the Civil war are to get pro- 
motion on retirement, as in the 
case with naval officers; the 
number of vessels authorized 
which can be built by any one 
firm is limited to two. 


x** 


The provisions for consolidat- 
ing navy yard power plants, for 
the establishment of naval train- 
ing stations on the great lakes, 
for the location of the New Eng- 
land powder magazine, for the 
rebuilding of the Constitution, 
and on the subject of submarine 
torpedo-boats were left in dis- 
agreement by the report. 
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Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


THE ASIATIC FLEET. 


Advices received at the naval sta- 
tion from Admiral Cooper, now in 
command of the cruiser squadron at 
Shanghai, are to the effect that he 
will arrive in Manila about the 25th 
and assume command of the United 
States Asiatic fleet. He will raise his 


flag on the battleship Wisconsin, and 


unless a change of front comes over 
the Navy. Department at Washing- 
ton, with reference to the battleship 
squadron, will remain in Manila har- 
bor. It is expected that Admiral 
Stirling, now commanding the Philip- 
pine division of the fleet, will, upon 
the arrival of Cooper from Shanghai, 
proceed to that port and command 
the cruiser squadron. In that capa- 
city Stirling will have the opportunity 
of viewing the operations of the 
naval engagements now engrossing 
the world. 

Admiral Stirling decided yesterday 
to pay Manila a visit in the Rainbow, 
his present flagship. She “weighed 
anchor and in a short while the big 
white home of the admiral was rest- 
ing easy, a few hundred yards off the 
breakwater. 

It is understood that the cruiser 
San Francisco has been detached 
from the European station and or- 


dered to duty with the Asiatic 
squadron. 

“The squadron breathes a sigh of 
relief now that Evans has departed” 
were the words expressed by a promi- 
nent naval officer to a representative 
of The American yesterday. “What 
has the admiral been up to, that 
caused a depression in these tropical 
climes?” was the question asked by 
the scribe. “Oh, well, not much, and 
still a d—— of a lot too, when you 
come to sum the whole cruise up. 
Courts-martial galore, plenty of hard 
work, with a wee bit of liberty thrown 
in. ‘Fighting Bob’ seemed not satis- 
fied with that rather ornamental title, 
but assumed powers that put those 
conferred upon Viceroy Admiral 
Alexieff way back. He was ‘Fight- 
ing Bob,’ ‘Viceroy Admiral Evans,’ 
‘Admiral’ and ‘The Great I Am’ of 
the Estados Unidos in the Far East.” 
—Manila American, March 16, 1904. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND. 


There is a song of England that 
none shall ever sing; 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 
That none whose words are not as 
fleet as birds upon the wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 
Of rainbow-colored sea-spray that 
every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the 
sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of 
it, 
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Or catch one flying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never 
cease to sing. 


There is a song of England that only 
lovers know; 
So rare it is and fair it is, 
Oh, like a fairy rose it is upon a drift 
of snow, . 
So cold and sweet and sunny, 
So full of hidden honey, 
So like a flight of butterflies where 
rose and lily blow 
Along the lanes of England, the leafy 
lanes of England; 
When flowers are at their vespers, 
And full of little whispers, 
The boys and girls of England shall 
sing it as they go. 


There is a song of England that only 
love may sing; 
So sure it is and pure it is, 
And seaward with the sea-mew it 
spreads a whiter wing! 
And with the skylark hovers 
Above the tryst of lovers, 
Above the kiss and whisper that led 
the lovely Spring 
Through all the glades of England, 
the ferny glades of England, 
Until the way enwound her 
With sprays of may, and crowned 
her 
With stars of frosty blossom in a 
merry morris ring. 


There is'a song of England that 
haunts her hours of rest; 
The calm of it and balm of it 
Are breathed from every hedge-rose 
that blushes to the west; 
From the cottage doors that nightly 
Cast their welcome out so brightly 
On the lanes where laughing children 
are lifted and caressed 
By the tenderest hands in England, 
hard atid blistered hands of 
England; ’ 
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And from the restful sighing 

Of the sleepers that are lying, 
With the arms of God around them, 
on the night’s contented breast. 


There is a song of England that 

wanders on the wind; 
So sad it is and glad it is 

That men who hear it madden, and 

their eyes are wet and blind, 
For the lowlands and the highlands 
Of the unforgotten islands, 

For the Islands of the Blessed and 
the rest they cannot find, 

As they grope in dreams to England 
and the love they left in Eng- 
land, 

Little feet that danced to meet 
them, 

And the lips that used to greet 
them, 

And the watcher at the window in 
the home they left behind. 


There is a song of England that 
thrills the beating blood 
With burning cries and yearning 
Tides of hidden aspiration hardly 
known or understood; 
Aspirations of the creature 
Towards the unity of Nature; 
Sudden chivalries revealing whence 
the longing is renewed 
In the men that live for England, live 
and love and die for England; 
By the light of their desire 
They shall blindly blunder higher, 
To a wider grander kingdom and a 
deeper nobler Good. 


There is a song of England that only 
God can hear; 
So gloriously victorious, 
It soars above the choral stars that 
sing the Golden Year; 
Till even the cloudy shadows 
That wander o’er her meadows 
In silent purple harmonies declare 
His glory there 
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On all the hills of England, the bil- 
lowy hills of England; 

While heaven rolls and ranges 
Through all the myriad changes 
That mirror God in music to the 

mortal eye and ear. 


There is a song of England that none 
shall ever sing; 
So sweet it is and fleet it is 
That none whose words are not as 
fleet as birds upon the wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as her fountains 
.Of rainbow-colored sea-spray that 
every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the 
sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream 
of it, 
Or catch one flying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never 
cease to sing. 
—Alfred Noyes, in Blackwood’s Ed- 
inburgh Magazine. 


ORIGIN OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
CUSTOMS. 


A curious fact, not generally 
known, is that the black silk hand- 
kerchief which Jack knots around 
his throat was first worn as mourning 
for Nelson, and has ever since been 
retained. The three white stripes 
around the broad blue collar of the 
sailor’s jumper commemorate the vic- 
tories of Trafalgar, Copenhagen and 
the Nile. Thus the Nelson legend 
affects not only Jack’s work, but his 
food and clothing as well. The broad 
blue collar itself is older than the 
great admiral. It was first adopted 
at that period when sailors plastered 
their hair into a stiff pigtail with 
grease and powder. 

At 9 o'clock each night the sentry 
in every ship in harbor fires off his 
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rifle. For the origin of this custom 
we may have to look back to the days 
of flintlocks. Then, in order to test 
the priming and see that his weapon 
was in usable condition, the sentry had 
to fire it off each night. There is no 
necessity for such a test with modern 
rifles, but the 9 o’clock firing is re- 
ligiously carried out. 

Every officer or man climbing to 
the quarterdeck salutes. The origin 
of this usage dates back a long way. 
When England was a Roman Cath- 
olic country a crucifix stood on the 
quarterdeck of all ships. Every time 
any of the crew approached this holy 
symbol they crossed themselves. Out 
of that has grown the custom of sa- 
luting the quarterdeck.—London Mail. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Tiger and the Rose. A month- 
ly journal of the York and Lancas- 
ter Regiment. Sheffield, England. 
Four pence a number. 


A novel method of entrapping sub- 
marine boats, used during the recent 
naval maneuvers of the British Chan- 
nel Squadron off Portsmouth, is de- 
scribed by the Scientific American. 
While a torpedo boat attack was in 
progress, and the undivided attention 
of the defending force attracted en- 
tirely thereto, the battleships of the 
enemy quietly dropped picket boats, 
manned with full crews. These craft 
are small, light, mobile, and easy to 
handle, though they can steam at 
from sixteen to eighteen knots an 
hour. Their scope was to destroy the 
submarines. Each picket boat was 
equipped with some fine nets of spec- 
ially fine hard steel. When expand- 
ed, they stretched to 70 feet or 100 
feet in length, and were fairly broad. 
Along one side of each net a hawser 
was threaded. One end of this haw- 
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ser was attached to a compensating 
drum on one picket boat, and the 
other end was fixed to a similar ar- 
rangement on a second picket boat. 
The net thus rigged at once sank 
down like a thin wall into the water. 
Owing to the fine, delicate construc- 
tion of these nets, they can be drag- 
ged through the water like a fisher- 
man’s seine by the picket boats at a 
pace far in excess of that of a sub- 
merged traveling submariné&. This 
curious process of fishing, or trawl- 
ing, for submarines was eminently 
successful. Officers on the picket 
boats attached to one of the nets saw 
a periscope moving on the surface 
of the water. They immediately 
maneuvered their boats so that the 
steel net was stretched across the sub- 
marine’s path. The submerged boat 
continued its progress, unsuspecting- 
ly. In a few minutes the officers in 
the picket boats at either end of the 
hawser felt a straining, which told 
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them that they had stopped the career 
of the submarine. Immediately the 
boats altered course, so as to com- 
pletely envelop the unfortunate under- 
water craft in the net. The maneu- 
ver was crowned with absolute suc- 
cess. The submerged craft was com- 
pletely caught. To accentuate fur- 
ther the predicament of the sailors in 
the submarine, the hawser carried 
away the periscope, so that the navi- 
gators of the submerged craft were 
deprived of their sole means of seeing 
what was happening on the surface, 
and consequently the crew could do 
nothing but await developments. By , 
some means or other the picket boats 
contrived to raise the submarine to 
the surface, and its capture was com- 
pleted. It was demonstrated that 
once a submarine is enveloped in the 
meshes of such a net it is impossible 
to escape, and the boat is as helpless 
as a fish under similar circumstances. 


—Army and Navy Journal. 
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COLONEL WM. DALTON MANN. 


WE take especial pleasure in giv- 
ing as the frontispiece of this number, 
a picture of that gallant soldier of 
the Union Army and honored mem- 
ber of the Loyal Legion, Col. William 
D’Alton Mann, editor of Town Top- 
ics, a journal which everyone reads 
and nearly everyone enjoys, the ex- 
ceptions being people whose silliness 
or worse makes them fair targets for 
the arrows of a society journal. 

Colonel Mann as an editor has two 
distinguishing traits: First, he writes 
brilliantly, and second, he never hits 
a man when he is down. The follow- 
ing interesting sketch of his career 
we reproduce from “Who’s Who in 
New York City and State:” 

Soldier, inventor and editor. Was 
born at Sandusky, Ohio, Sept. 27, 
1839. Was educated as a civil engi- 
At the outbreak of the Civil 
War entered the army as captain of 
the First Michigan Cavalry. In 1862 
he recruited and organized the First 
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Mounted Rifles, afterwards known as 
the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, and 
Daniel’s Horse Battery. Immediately 
following, at urgent request of the 
governor, organized and commanded 
in the field the Seventh Michigan 
Cavalry. In connection with this 
regiment he recruited and organized 
Gunther’s Horse Battery. Received 
patents for valuable accoutrements 
After the war settled 


Ala., and engaged in 


for troops. 
in Mobile, 


» the manufacture of cotton seed oil and 


railroad construction and was the 
proprietor of the Mobile Register. 
In January, 1872, patented the bou- 
doir car and spent next ten years in 
Europe introducing it there. He re- 
turned in 1883, settled in New York 
City and established the Mann Bou- 
doir Car Co., afterwards sold out to 
the Pullman Car Co.. Became own- 
er and Editor of Town Topics in 
1891. In 1900 founded The Smart 
Set magazine. 





